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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agriculti  ral 
Society — 

Invited  to  address  you,  as  the  representatives  of  the  great 
farming  interest  of  our  State,  I am  at  no  loss  for  a subject. 
Agriculture  is  the  appropriate  theme.  Its  advancement,  your 
aim  and  desire.  The  consciousness  of  incompetency  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  occasion,  and  meet  the  expectations  of  so  numerous, 
intelligent,  and  respectable  an  association,  caused  me  to  hesi- 
tate, in  the  attempt  to  speak  before  you.  Again  I reflected, 
that  the  same  generous  spirit,  which  prompted  the  invitation 
to  a recently  adopted  citizen,  a strano-er,  and  from  a distance, 
would  make  liberal  allowances  for  all  defects ; the  mere  so,  as 
I can  in  all  sincerity  assure  you,  that  I come  among  you,  an 
ardent  devotee  in  the  great  cause  which  you  have  espoused, 
and  with  my  hearty  and  best  wishes,  for  your  success  in  its 
promotion.  I cannot,  however,  less  heartily  regret  that  my 
power,  and  my  desire,  to  merit  your  approval  should  bo  so 
disproportioned ; and  if  any  thing  uttered,  shall  in  the  smallest 
degree,  conduce  to  awaken  attention  to  this  precious  and  para- 
mount interest,  the  speaker  will  be  richly  rewarded. 

The  antiquity  and  the  value  of  agriculture  have  often  been 
traced  and  enlarged  upon,  but  when  it  is  considered  that/ooc/ 
and  clothing  are  essential  to  our  existence,  and  that  the  mate- 
rials of  both  are  supplied  by  agriculture,  the  inference  is  con- 
clusive, that  it. must  have  bee^,  in  a more  or  less  perfect  state, 
coeval  with  our  race,  and  that  it  has  been  the  employment  of 
mankind  through  every  successive  generation.  The  degrees 
of  perfection  or  imperfection  attained  in  agriculture  at  different 
periods  of  the  world,  and  in  different  countries,  have  been 
accordingly  deemed  a fair  measure  of  their  civilization.  The 
agricultural  implements  of  ancient  nations,  which  have,  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  time,  are  sought  after  by  the  inquisitive 
historian,  as  among  the  surest  tests  of  their  position  in  the 
scale  of  improved  and  civilized  existence.  And  in  our  own 
time,  the  same  criterion  may  be  relied  upon  with  unfailing 
confidence.  Even  in  this  enlightened  period,  many  dark  spots 
of  ignorance  and  barbarity  deform  the  map  of  Christendom. 
There  are  now  portions  of  Europe,  where  the  plough,  (em- 
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pliitically  the  great  instnimeiU  of  civilization,)  has  iiev'cr 
be  ai  introduced,  it  is  there  the  densest  darkness  of  io-no- 
raiice  prev^ails,  with  all  its  horrors,  iinpervions  to  all  the  Hoods 
of  light  which  are  continually  pouring  in  upon  the  world.  Do 
yo  i doubt  the  abjectness  of  their  condition  7 Speak  to  them, 
yo  .i  will  find  them  scarcely  a perceptible  remov^e  above  the 
be  ist.*  Tell  them  of  the  plough,  they  will  turn  their  unmean- 
ing eyes  upon  you  with  astonishment,  Iinjirovemcnt  never 
en  ered  into  their  conceptions.  Their  fathers,  and  their  fathers’ 
fathers,  toiled  with  the  spade.  You  could  not  persuade  them 
to  exchange  it  for  any  untried  instrument.  They  will  not  call 
you  “ 6oo/j  /arwic/ys,”  for  they  have  no  hooks,  but  they  will 
vii;w  as  a visionary.  Even  Scotland,  with  her  highly 
in  proved  culture,  a few  years  since,  was  but  a little  better. 
SI  e had,  to  be  sure,  the  plough,  constructed  rudely,  often  re- 
quiring sixt  horses  to  propel  it ; and  then  the  work  was  badly 
dene.  Some  of  her  master  minds,  contemplating  the  misera- 
bh’’ degraded  condition  of  Scotch  agriculture,  engaged  in  im- 
priving  it.  To  Sir  John  Small  is  the  world  indebted,  for  a 
plough  of  improved  construction.  He  introduced  it  about  the 
CO  nmencement  of  our  revolution,  and  to  this  day  its  high 
merits  are  acknowledged,  wherever  it  is  known. 

Starting,  as  it  were,  fresh,  and  vvdth  the  advantage  of  this 
gr  ;at  fundamental  acquisition,  though  vaastly  liehind  England, 
so  111  the  superiority  of  Scotch  culture  vvos  acknowledged,  even 
by  Englishmen  themselves.  The  Scotch  plough  has  since 
found  its  way  to  distant  countries.  They  may  often  be  seen 
in  America.  At  the  late  ploughing  exhibition  of  the  American 
Institute,  Scotchmen  were  in  the  field,  competing  with  Sir 
Joan  Small’s  plough  for  the  premium,  but  not  successfully; 
Ai  aerican  ingenuity  vv^as  triumphant. 

The  revolution  effected  in  Scotch  agriculture,  had  its  origin 
in  a few  benevolent,  discriminating,  persev^ering  minds.  And 
w len  or  where  has  the  condition  of  mankind  been  essentially 
ameliorated,  unless  similar  minds  have  first  opened  the  way  I 
Not  only  has  agricultural  production,  multiplied  in  Scotland, 
since  the  improved  plough  was  introduced,  but  all  the  arts 
ard  social  improvements  that  accompany  civilization,!  havm 

Thek  houses,  says  a distinguished  and  graphic  writer,  speaking  of  some 
pa  Is  of  Ireland,  “are  rather  than  houses;”  their  manner  ot  life,  and 

CO  )dltion  beastly j and  savage,  lying  and  living  to2:ei/i€r  wh'h  their  beasts,  hi  cne 
ho'i  ise,  in  one  room,  in  one  bed,  which  is  afoul  dunghill. 

1 Robertson  says,  that  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  animals  were 
yo  ted  to  a single  plough. 

3 The  celebrated  patriot  Fletcher,  stated,  in  1G9?,  that  there  were  in  Scot- 
lardjtwo  hundred  thousand  people,  begging  from  door  to  door.  Scotland 
th<  n contained  only  about  one  million  of  inliabitants.  In  1745,  it  is  stated  that 
the  common  people  lived  on  the  meanest  fare,  in  dcspicaljle  huts,  willi  their 
catde.  They  often  bled  their  cattlcj  and  boiled  the  blood,  to  sustain  life. 
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advanced  /xiri  passu,  with  her  agriculture.  She  now  takes 
high  rank  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  her  people  are  demi- 
gods, compared  with  the  del)ased  vassal  of  the  continent,  still 
clinging  to  his  spade. 

England  caught  only  a portion  of  the  spirit,  which  in  a short 
period  liad  regenerated  the  agriculture  of  Scotland.  Many  still 
lag  behind  the  times,  even  in  that  favored  country.*  The 
besetting  opposition  to  change, f to  any  thing  new,  seems  to 
liaunt  the  farmer,  more  or  less  in  all  coiuitries.  It  is  estimated 
by  some  of  their  most  approvcxl  British  statists,  that  Imndreds 
of  thousands  of  horses  miglit  be  dispensed  with  in  that  king- 
dom alone,  by  the  substitution  of  the  best  constructed  ploughs. 
Within  a few  miles  of  London,  so  inveterate  is  the  prejudice 
of  some  of  the  farmers,  tliat  they  to  this  day  use  the  plough  of 
Iheir  forefathers,  which  has  been  prov^ed  to  require  33!  per 
cent,  more  power  to  operate,  than  tliose  every  day  exposed  for 
sale  in  London. 

Our  American  farmers  arc  liy  no  means  clear  of  this  same 
infirmity.  It  is  not  so  in  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing 
•arts.  Every  saving  device,  that  will  lc.ssen  expense,  or  dis- 
pense with  labor,  is  hunted  after  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
The  manufacturer  and  the  artisan  weigh,  measure,  analyze, 
and  calculate  the  smallest  fraction,  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy, and  encounter  expenses,  if  vv’arranted  by  tlic  conclusions 
to  which  their  minds  have  arriv'cd,  that  would  appal  the  farmer. 

The  American  farmer  is  frequently  liccdlessly  negligent; 
persisting  in  his  accustomed  mode  of  culture,  against  the  most 
convincing  facts,  and  often  continnes  unconvinced,  after  his 
neighbor  has  doubled  his  crops,  on  groiuifis  similar  to  his  own. 
These  are  the  men  who  ridicule  and  contemn  houk  farjuiug 
and  sckntific farming. 

Every  suggestion,  calculated  to  Lliscournge  tlic  application  of 
science  to  agriculture  should  be  frowned  upon.  Y hat!  shall 
the  first  and  greatest  of  all  occupations  remain  stationary, 
while  knowledge  is  perfecting  cv'cry  other  ? Shall  the  press, 

^ The  firsl  English  treatise  on  ae;rlcullure,  was  written  by  Sir  Anlliony  Fitz- 
herbert,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  beginning  of  the  iGtii  century. 

t “ Improvements  \\  hieh  etleet  material  changes  in  establisljed  customs,  hav  e, 
under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  connlries,  ever  been  slowly  and  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted.”— “ The  fanner  is  not  so  much  wilidn  the  reach  of  information,  as  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer.” — “ lie  lives  retired,  and  unless  in  the  habit  of 
reading,  he  is  little  likely  to  ar<piire  any  other  knowledge  oi  Ids  art  than  what 
is  traditionary,  what  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation, to  his  own  immediate  neighborhood. prr/acr. 

t “ Nothing  is  more  common,”  says  a recent  writer  of  the  higliest  authority 
in  England,  “ than  to  see,  in  the  vicinity  of  llie  metropolis,  and  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  south  and  west  of  England,  three,  four,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently, five  horses,  yoked  in  a line  to  a plough,  e\  en  when  the  soil  is  light 
and  sandy  ! and  as  a driver  is  always  necessary,  where  there  are  more  than  two 
horses,  at  least  double  the  labor  is  expended  on  ploughing,  where  this  barbarous 
practice  is  followed,  than  is  required  whore  it  is  abandoned.” 
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1 i^hich  has  truly  given  wings  to  knowledge,  and  is  daily  and 
1 lourly  dispensing  blessings,  among  all  other  professions  and 
( ccupations,  be  repudiated  by  the  farmer?  Is  there  nothing 
to  learn  of  the  quality  of  soils?  the  application  of  manures? 
1 he  selection  of  seeds  ? the  routine  of  crops  ? the  qualities  of 
’ vegetables  not  yet  learned,  or  if  known,  not  generally  known  ? 
1 he  changes^  wrought  in  them  by  culture  and  art  ? breeds!  of 

* There  are  few  who  know  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  culture  and  skill, 
rrin  other  words,  knowledge,  for  articles  that  now  rank  among  necessaries, 
i .nd  how  tardily  they  have  been  brought  forward. 

Indian  Com  was  brought  from  the  South,  and  with  difficulty  acclimated  in 
our  northern  climate. 

The  Pumpkin  came  from  Spain,  and  was  first  planted  in  Massachusetts.  It 
vas  years  before  it  obtained  a hard  knotty  shell,  and  aJibrded  material  for  the 
;olden  pies  for  which  New  England  is  so  celebrated. 

The  Wheat  first  brought  to  this  country,  was  grown  from  spring  to  fall,  but 
lid  not  ripen.  Our  ancestors  tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  it  in  the  fall;  it 
j,Tew  under  the  winter  snow,  and  having  an  early  start  in  the  spring,  came  to 
lerfeclion  and  yielded  a bountiful  crop. 

The  value  of  the  Polalo  was  unknown  here,  long  after  it  was  transplanted  to 
Europe.  In  fact,  it  did  not  then  at  all  compare  with  what  it  now  is.  It  was 
nriginally  a species  of  ground  nul,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  chiefly  as  a flower, 

: or  nearly  10(J  years  before  it  was  grown  in  tiie  fields. 

Although  previous  to  1700,  the  Turnip  had  been  cultivated  in  England,  per- 
haps almost  half  a century,  still  their  culture  in  the  fit  ld  was  then  confined 
I hietly  to  two  or  three  counties;  and  though  so  essential  to  profitable  farming, 
i t spread,  says  Leslie,  in  his  Husbandry,  by  very  slow  degrees.  Turnips  ami 
I lover  were  probably  introduced  into  England  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  ; the  field  culture  of  the  former  is  not  spoken  of  as  common  until  the 
lommencement  of  the  ISth  century. 

Rice  w^as  brought  from  India  in  1721,  and  cultivated  by  w ay  of  experiment 
u South  Carolina. 

Cotton  was  first  cultivated  as  a flower.  In  1790  it  had  not  been  noticed  as  a 
iroduction  of  our  country  w’orth  consideration  by  our  political  economists, 
ts  cultivation  has  produced  a revolution  in  the  finances  of  liie  world.  In  fact, 
he  potato  and  the  cotton  plant  feed  and  clothe  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
)f  the  human  race. 

Our  supply  of  Sugar  was  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  previous  to  the  pur- 
:hase  of  Louisiana, 

Asparagus,  which  is  now  considered  a great  luxury,  at  the  time  of  our  revo- 
1 ution  w^as  only  cultivated  on  our  sea-board. 

The  Tomato  until  w ithin  a very  few  years  w^as  considered  as  poisonous.  It 
i 3 now  one  of  the  delicacies  of  a well  furnished  table;  and  lauded  for  its  healthy 
[ualities. 

Broom  Corn  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  U,  States,  by  the  active 
>rovident  mind  of  Dr.  Franklin.  A lady  was  showing  him  what  w^as  then  a 
' uriosity^ — a clothes’  wdiisk  ; a single  grain  w as  attached  ; this  the  Doctor  picked 
iind  planted,  from  which  a large  and  increasing  article  of  usefulness  has  been 
1 lerpetuated  in  the  U.  States. 

The  Yellow  or  Golden  Willow  was  first  taken  by  the  same  hand  from  a 
{ proutlng  sprig  of  imported  wicker  W'ork. 

Would  not  agricultural  societies  and  meetings  of  the  farmers  have  necessarily 
< orrected  the  tardy  progress  exemplified  by  facts  like  the  foregoing?  Descrip- 
lions,  draw’ings,  models,  &c.  spread  the  knowledge  oftlui  slightest  improvement 
i 1 the  mechanic  arts,  as  it  w^ere  with  wdngs,  to  all  the  manufacturing  cities  and 
' illages  throughout  Christendom. 

t The  average  weight  of  cattle,  calves,  and  sheep,  now  killed  in  London,  is 
3 bout  half  as  great  again,  as  in  1710.  No  consideralfle  effort  was  made,  to 
i nprove  the  breed  of  cattle,  till  commenced  by  Dakewi  11,  about  the  middle  of 
C le  last  century. 
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cattle  and  farming  stock,  and  the  means  of  their  improvement, 
and  in  the  uses  of  labor-saving*  machines  ? And  how  are 
these  facts  to  be  recorded,  perpetuated,  and  spread,  and  made 
known,  without  books  ? They  are  eagerly  sought  as  guides 
by  all  other  occupations. 

It  is  marvellous,  that  our  legislatures,  which  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  farmers,  should  make  liberal  endowments  to  encour- 
age learning  in  almost  every  department  except  their  own. 
They  bestow  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  on  colleges,  to 
teach  sciences  that  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life  ; to  learn  languages  never  intended  to  be 
spoken;  but  an  agricultural  survey  of  the  state  in  which  they 
live,  or  an  agricultural  school,  or  a farm  for  experiments,  they 
never  deemed  worthy  of  a thought.  Why  is  this  ? Do  they 
believe  that  their  superiority,  in  the  knowledge  of  their  occu- 
pation, renders  them  an  exception  ; and  that  all  endowments 
are  of  right  due  to  others,  because  they  know  less  and  need 
them  more  ? Truly  there  is  much  of  magnanimity  in  this,  but 
as  its  substratum  is  naked  self-sufficiency,  it  affords  a better 

theme  for  ridicule  than  praise. 

We  should  not  condemn  legislative  endowments,  to  teach 
abstract  sciences,  nor  languages,  long  since  termed  dead,  be- 
cause long  since  they  have  ceased  to  be  spoken.  Occasionally 
the  most  abstract  of  the  sciences,  lead  to  ideas  that  are  practi- 
cally useful.  But  our  irhole  resources,  ought  not  to  be  applied 
in  their  encouragement,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  those  employ- 
ments every  day  useful,  and  necessary  Xo  our  convenience,  com- 
fort, and  in  fact  to  our  existence.  It  cannot  be  wise,  to  exhaust 
all  our  resources  on  remote  in'ohahilities  of  good,  to  the  entire 
neglect  Qicertainmeansim  attaining  cc/Yamg-oo(/,  immediately 
within  our  reach.  A good  plough  is  infinitely  more  important 
to  the  great  human  family,  than  a good  telescope,  but  tenfold 
more  time,  and  study,  and  money,  and  science,  and  art,  have 
been  employed  in  perfecting  the  telescope,  than  the  plough. 
All  the  discoveries  of  all  the  astronomers  that  have  ever  lived, 
iiave  not  effected  as  much  for  mankind,  as  he  who  discovered, 
and  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  use,  the  'potato;  and  the 
world  could  much  better  part  with  all  the  knowledge,  ever  ob- 
tained from  all  the  satellites  in  the  solar  system,  (and  they 
have  cost  numberless  sleepless  nights,  and  vast  expenditures.) 
than  with  that  useful  grain,  called  Indian  corn.  Both  the 

* It  is  calculated  by  the  best  informed  agriculturists,  that  5 per  cent.,  or  one 
twentieth  part  more  produce  is  afforded  by  a crop,  threshed  by  machinery, 
than  by  the  old  method  : and,  estimating  the  whole  corn  crops  of  Great  Bntam 
and  Ireland,  at  40.000,000  bushels,  the  difference  would  amount  (o  two  rmllims 
of  bushels.  This  estimate  is  derived  from  Brown’s  Rural  Affairs,  and  intended 
as  a single  instance,  to  sliow  the  importance  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
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potato  and  the  corn,  are  discoveries  of  recent  date.  The 
successful  astronomer  is,  however,  immortalized;  his  name 
will  be  printed  and  reprinted,  as  long  as  printing  is  performed  ; 
while  the  names  of  the  discoverers  of  these  useful  vegetables, 
have  not  been  thought  worthy  of  being  preserved. 

By  all  this,  I mean  only  to  impress  the  idea  of  estimating 
things,  in  some  proportion  to  their  actual  valuc^  tested  by  the 
good  they  confer  on  the  great  human  family.  The  bulk  of 
the  world  are  struggling  to  make  sure  of  a sufficiency  of 
wholesome  food,  comfortable  clothing^  and  convenient  habita- 
tions. Some  few  of  the  most  successful,  attain  the  luxuries 
and  delicacies  of  life,  all  of  which  grow  out  of  agriculture. 

It  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  elevate  agriculture  to  that  high 
standing,  its  intrinsic  value  entitles  it  to.'  It  deserves  to  be  not 
only  respectable,  but  honorable^  as  well  as  ’profitaUe.  The 
sure  way  to  effect  this,  is  by  means  of  knowledge.  In  a 
country  like  this,  no  man  who  labors,  without  thinking,  will 
ever  be  respected.  The  exercise  of  men;  muscular  power, 
unaccompanied  by  thought,  is  a brutal  em])loyment,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  genius  of  a free  and  independent  people. 
Our  government,  differing  from  those  of  the  old  world,  was 
intended  to  form  a free,  thinking,  independent,  and  happy* 
nation. 

Under  the  despotic  governments  of  continental  Europe,  you 
rarely  can  find  a labourer,  who  can  give  any  reason  for  what 
he  accomplishes.  They  go  through  their  monotonous  opera- 
tions, without  any  more  knowledge  of  the  why  and  wherefore, 
than  the  horse  that  grinds  in  the  mill.  The  mind  of  the  Ame- 
rican, is  as  active  as  his  hands,  and  there  is  rarely  any  process 
in  his  business,  that  he  is  not  only  able,  but  willing,  to  explain; 
and  he  has  the  power  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  and 
explaining  intelligibly.  The  French  philosopher  asked,  why 
their  discoveries  and  inventions  were  first  brought  into  use, 
and  profitably  applied,  by  Americans.  The  answer  is  a plain 
one : 02^r  laborers,  who  nyipZy,  likewise  think,  and  theirs  do  not. 
It  often  requires  heads  and  hands  together,  to  accomplish  the 
processes,  requisite  to  make  available  a discovery  or  inven- 
tion. They  have  ingenious  theorists,  full  of  invention  and 


i 


* It  is  almost  incredible  to  notice,  (says  Gen.  Tallmadge,  in  his  letter  from 

Rome,  Jan.  1836,)  **  how  little  the  arts,  and  improvements  of  the  present  age 
have  been  applied,  on  the  continent,  to  the  concerns  end  comforts  of  common 
life.  The  condition  of  society  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a side  walk,  in  the  streets  of  any  city  on  the  continent,  saving  perhaps 
some  modern  ones,  in  a few  places  in  Paris.  It  is  said,  the  emperor  of  Russia 
has  lately  made  side  walks,  in  two  streets  in  St.  Petersburgh,  as  an  experiment. 
Little  is  the  regard  paid  to  the  convenience  of  humble  condition,  \yhile  titled 
greatness  can  roll  in  carriages,  protected  by  numerous  attendants/* — Jour,  of 
Am.  Inst.  Vol.  I.  p.  385. 
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knowledge,  but  they  rely  upon  others  for  all  that  is  'practical. 
The  mere  operative  is  often  wanting  in  the  intelligence  requi- 
site to  the  application.  They  talk  of  operatives,  wliich  means, 
neither  more,  nor  less,  than  machines  in  human  shape,  auto- 
matons, made  up  of  bones,  muscles  and  sinews.  It  is  the 
exercise  of  mind,  that  has  caused  that  elevation  of  the  mid- 
dling classes,  which  has  taken  place  within  a few  years. 

The  definition  which  the  dictionaries  now  in  use  give  of  a 
mechanic,  will  illustrate.  Walker  defines  “ Mechanic— wea?2, 
servile,  a loiv  workman^  And  again,  “ A manufacturer,  a 
low  workman.'’''  Contrast  the  definitions  with  our  intelligent, 
high-minded  American  mechanics  and  manufacturers.  It  is 
knowledge  that  has  produced  the  change.  By  it,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  laboring  classes  have  raised  themselves  in  the 
scale  of  social  existence,  and  America  now  presents,  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  cause,  a display  of  moral  grandeur,  in- 
expressibly grateful  to  the  philanthropist,  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  foretold  a century  ago,  would  have  been  pronounced 
the  unattainable  anticipations  of  an  enthusiastic  imagination. 
Let  not  the  laborer,  nor  the  laborer’s  friend,  relax  an  iota. 
Onward,  should  be  the  watchword.  The  great  world,  on 
which  we  find  ourselves,  is  constructed,  on  the  plan  of  afford- 
ing exhaustless  materials,  for  never  ending  progression  in 
knowledge  and  perfection.  It  is  man’s  business,  to  use  and 
apply  the  means  providence  has  prepared  for  him,  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended. 

Our  future  destiny  depends  on  the  preservation  of  our  free 
government,  and  the  enactment,  and  administration,  of  whole- 
some laws.  Here,  all  our  hopes  centre  on  the  agriculturists. 
They  are  supreme.  They  can  give,  or  withhold  ; make  or 
unmake.  At  the  ballot-boxes,  the  depository  of  our  liberties, 
they  are  omnipotent.  Two  thirds  of  all  the  electors  in  these 
United  States  are  farmers.  What  a consolatory  reflection,  for 
the  patriot?  that  the  liberties  of  the  present,  and  all  future 
generations,  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  solid  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  How  sacred  the  trust ! " May  they  never,  for  a moment, 
forget  the  high  responsibility. 

To  all  who  reflect,  it  must  be  a source  of  gratulation,  that 
the  power  is  with  the  agriculturist.  His  business  carried  to 
the  greatest  extreme,  never  can  clash  with  the  general  inte- 
rest. The  more  he  produces,  the  more  plentiful  are  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  comfort.  We  all  rejoice,  at  abundant 
crops.  But  heavy  importations,  by  the  merchant,  are  too  often 
the  harbingers  of  distress.*  The  merchant  may  get  his  pro- 

* '*  Let  us  us  not,  therefore,  deceive  ourselves  by  false  appearances.  A na- 
tion may  carry  on  a gainful  trade,  while  its  strength  and  vigor  are  declining: 
its  merchants  be  enriched,  w hiie  the  etate  becomes  nerveless  and  exhausted.’’ 
— Andersou,  on  Salion-J  In  'uslnj. 
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fits , while  he  drains  away  onr  precious  metals,  and  undermines 
ou  * credit,  and  often  for  commodities  of  little  or  no  intrinsic 
va  ue,  that  only  pamper  our  pride  and  inflate  our  vanity.  The 
po  ver  of  governing  would  be  less  objectionable,  in  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturer,  than  the  merchant,  because  his  interests 
an  more  in  unison"^  with  the  general  prosperity.  But  from 
th(  nature  of  the  population,  it  would  be  more  unstable,  and 
hazeless  of  public  confidence,  than  where  it  now  is.  The 
fai  mer,  has  every  earthly  motive  to  wield  his  power  for  the 
belt  good.  But  great  skill  and  knowledge  are  required. 
Oi  ir  public  concerns  are  multifarious  and  vastly  complicated. 
Ot  her  interests  are  more  concentrated,  have  opportunities  to 
associate  and  consult,  and  frequently  by  their  unanimity, inge- 
nuity and  importunity,  induce  the  honest  tarmer  to  yield 
what  in  all  justice  he  ought  to  retain  for  himself.  Agriculture 
is  ;he  last  to  receive  favor  ; societies  like  yours,  not  only  con- 
ce  itrate  knowledge,  they  also  are  calculated  to  counteract  self- 
isl  combinations,  especially  such  as  heretofore  have  excluded 
ag  riculture  from  her  just  claims  on  government. 

They  induce  those  who  become  members  to  examine,  reflect^ 
an  1 experiment ; and  they  spread  the  knowledge  obtained,  into 
ev  ;ry  neighborhood  in  which  they  reside.  Observing  farmers 
iin  iversally  agree,  that  agriculture,  in  those  counties  in  the 
st£  te  of  New  York,  where  societies  were  formed,  under  a law 
passed  in  1819,  though  badly  organized  and  managed,  is 
grjatlyin  advance  of  the  other  counties,  that  neglected  to 
to]  m them.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated,  which 
a ] ate  agricultural  committee  of  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
re]  »orted,  had  been  in  their  opinion  more  than  doubly  repaid, 
frc  m the  tolls  on  the  canals  alone,  by  the  incrt^ased  production 
ca  ised  by  the  appropriation. 

The  people  were  induced  to  think,  and  talk,  and  read,  and 
observe  what  others  had  done,  as  well  as  to  experiment  them- 
selves. You  may  rely  upon  it,  that  an  industrious  farmer, 
wl  lO  thinks,  reads,  inquires,  and  makes  experiments,  will  not 
on  ly  be  more  respected,  but  he  will  also  have  higher  enjoy- 
mdits,  than  he  who  does  neither;  and,  all  other  things  equal, 
Ire  will  be  more  prosperous.  A due  proportion  of  mental  ex- 
ercise is  no  drawback  on  industry,  it  invariably  stimulates 
ex  Brtion. 

* “ Manufactures  produce  an  interest  strictly  American,  as  much  so  as  agri- 
cul  !ure.  In  this,  they  have  the  decided  preference  of  commerce  or  navigation  ; 
am  the  country  will  derive  from  it  much  advantage.  Again;  it  is  calculated 
to  tind  together  more  closely  our  widely  spread  republic.  It  will  greatly  in- 
cre  ise  our  mutual  dependence  and  intercourse  ; and  will,  as  a necessary  con- 
scq  lence,  excite  an  increased  attention  ^to  internal  improvement — a subject 
ev(  ry  way  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ultimate  attainment  of  national 
stn  ngth,  and  the  perfection  of  our  political  institutions.^' — J.  C.  Calhoun^s 
Spiech)  1816. 
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Emulation  is  a dilfusive  moans  of  promoting  improvements. 
Societies  like  yours,  gentlemen,  have  a wonderful  influence  in 
rousing  it.  They  produce  a sympathy  which  warms  and 
vivifies  far  and  wide.  The  stimulating  influences  of  pre- 
miums, when  believed  to  be  justly  awarded,  are  incredible. 
Even  though  small,  they  often  bring  forth  hosts  of  competitors. 

For  twelve  years,  I have  been  associated  with  the  American 
Institute  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  have  attentively  watched 
the  effects  of  the  annual  awards  of  premiums.  A single  exhi- 
bition has  brought  more  than  15, €00  articles,  many  of  them 
of  the  choicest  workmanship.  A great  proportion  of  them 
had  passed  through  a variety  of  hands,  before  receiving  the 
last  finishing  touch.  From  the  commencement  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  exhibited  articles,  through  all  the  hands  they  have 
passed,  the  prize  had  been  continually  in  view,  and  the  utmost 
skill  of  each  and  all  exerted.  Invention,  during  the  whole 
time,  had  been  continually  on  the  rack. 

Such  powerful  and  extended  excitements,  cannot  otherwise 
than  advance  improvement.  They liave  advanced  it.  Every 
succeeding  celebration,  has  given  evidences  of  superior  skill 
and  perfection,  in  all  the  departments  of  industry. 

Agriculture  was Jirsi  named  in  the  charter  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  never ^ for  a moment^  has  it  been  lost  sight  of. 
Through  its  instrumentality,  implements  and  machines,  and 
seeds  and  plants,  and  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  and  farming 
stock,  have  been  publiclyexhibited,  before  immense  multitudes; 
and  purchasers  have  taken  them  to  distant  states. 

With  the  design  of  improving  the  four  annual 

ploughing  ^^exhibitions  have  been  held.  Over  fifty  of  these 
instruments,  many  of  them  in  liigh  perfection,  have  been  in 
the  field  at  once,  and  some  from  remote  states.  Several  of  the 
competitors  are  now  preparing  for  a future  trial,  and  there  is 
a promise  of  a further  improvement,  combining  greater  ad- 
vantages than  ever  before  have  been  attained. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  this  institution,  because  the 
speaker  can  present  you  experience,  the  very  best  instructor. 
It  is  a standing  evidence  of  the  power  of  associated  individuals, 
in  a good  cause,  when  such  effects  are  accomplished,  by  the 
perseverance  of  a few  ; for  not  a cent  of  city  or  state  bounty 
has  ever  been  conferred,  and  opulent  individuals  have  listened 
to  the  flatteries  or  importunities  of  others,  and  lavished  their 
munificence  on  other  institutions,  or  other  objects,  infinitely 
less  deserving.  But  it  has  always  been  the  favorite  institution 
of  the  middling  classes,  who  are,  and  1 pray  may  ever  continue, 
the  pride  and  the  strength  of  our  republic  ; and  I am  autho- 
rized respectfully  to  invite  your  co-operation  on  the  central 
ground  they  have  chosen.  Although  incorporated  by  a state, 


it  vas  intended,  and  so  declared,  to  be  a national  institute; 
and  premiums  have  been  granted  as  freely  to  the  citizens  of 
Nev- Jersey,  or  Pennsylvania,  as  New-York.  At  the  lOth 
Am  lual  Fair,  twenty-six  premiums  were  awarded  to  Newark 
alone;  viz.  four  gold  medals,  twelve  silver  medals,  and  ten 
dip’  omas.  Membership,  and  all  other  privileges,  are  as  free 
to  Isew-Jersey  as  New-York  ; and  her  proximity  will  always 
ena  ble  both  her  and  Connecticut, 'to  enjoy  them  much  better 
tha  1 a large  proportion  of  the  state  of  New-York.  There  is 
not  there  cannot  be,  any  thing  sectional  in  an  institution, 
forjied  for  such  purposes ; the  object  is  to  draw  forth  the  best, 
let  i t grow  or  be  fabricated  where  it  may  ; and  its  merits  are 
made  public,  and  all  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
and  unite  in  the  celebrations, 

Vour  society  may,  no  doubt,  rely  on  reasonable  legislative 
pat  onage.  The  growing  interest  in  favor  of  agriculture,* 
pronpted  by  increasing  intelligence,  cannot  fail  to  insure  from 
yorr  legislature  the  trifling  amount  that  may  be  required.! 
Wi  h the  disinterested,  determined,  united,  and  persevering 
action  of  a few,  provided  with  comparatively  small  means,  all 
yon  r anticipations  will  be  more  than  realized. 

I egin  to  collect  and  arrange  the  important  agricultural  sta- 
tist cs  of  New-Jersey  ; the  kind  and  quality  of  soils,  and  the 
difldrent  modes  of  culture,  and  the  products  realized;  all  the 
var  .eties  of  agricultural  labor-saving  machines,  and  instru- 
mei  Its  ; their  structures,  and  what  they  are  capable  of  accom- 
plishing;  the  manures,  natural,  and  artificial,  which  are 
use  i ; the  number  and  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine, 
&c  These  are  some  of  the  leading  subjects  that  demand 
attention.  This  should  be  effected  by  an  agricultural  survey, 
uiK  er  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time,  em- 
bra  :e  other  occupations,  and  sources  of  production,  so  as  to 
affc  rd  a comprehensive  view  of  the  statistics  of  the  whole  of 
New-Jersey.  Such  a state  paper,  would  disclose  a vast  mass 
of  igricultural  and  other  knowledge,  of  a practical  nature, 
wh  ch  are  now  far  from  being  understood  by  our  own  citizens, 
anc  not  at  all  appreciated  abroad. 

( Capital  is  constantly  flowing  into  the  two  great  cities,  lying 
alongside,  seeking  investment.  A complete  expose  of  your 
means  and  capabilities,  showing  the  opportunities  for  invest- 

*  Other  governments  are  alive  to  this  subject.  Are  our  rulers  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  endowments'?  " Five  hundred  thousand  francs, 
it  is  stated,  were  placed  by  the  government  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  minis- 
ter, or  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  in  183S.” 

t [n  a community,  situated  like  that  of  the  United  States,  the  public  purse 
raus  supply  the  deficiency  of  private  resource.  In  what  can  it  be  so  useful,  as 
in  j romoting  and  improving  the  efforts  of  \nd\isiry.*'— Hamilton  s Jieport  on 
Mar  ufactures. 
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ment,  circulated  in  these  two  cities,  would  bring  millions  of 
dollars  into  your  state. 

This  state  is  computed  to  contain  from  seven  to  eight  thou- 
sand square  miles,  and  was  designed  to  become  the  garden  of 
the  two  cities,  that  lie  on  her  confines,  and  also  to  supj)ly  a 
portion  of  tlieir  demands  for  grain  and  provisions.  "What  a 
field  is  afforded  in  the  southern  section,  and  in  many  other 
parts,  by  the  warm  sandy  alluvials,  with  the  exlianstless  beds 
of  marl,  for  fruit  and  garden  vegetables  of  every  description ; 
and  the  demands  of  two  great  cities  constantly  increasing, 
added  to  the  consumption  of  our  own  towns,  and  villages,  and 
lesser  cities,  continually  stimulating  our  people  to  multiply  pro- 
duction ! What  inducements  are  presented  to  horticulturists! 
Other  sections  are  calculated  for  cattle,  and  horses,  and  all  sorts 
of  live  stock,  and  for  the  finest  dairies.*  Tlie  time  ?nust  arrive, 
when  otir  now  unproductive  marshes,  will  rank  with  our 
choicest  lands.  Who  can  look  over  our  wide-spread  meadows, 
by  the  side  of  our  great  national  commercial  emporium,  which 
ere  long  will  rival  Paris  and  London,!  and  require  “ the  cattle 
of  a thousand  hills,”!  and  say,  that  the  finger  of  Providence  is 
not  discoverable  ? I could  dwell  on  our  mineral  wealth,  our 
iron  and  copper,  but  their  extent  and  value  arc  not  half  dis- 
closed. Our  unrivalled  u'ater  'power,  and  the  facilities  of 
contiguous  markets,  will  ever  afibrd  irresistable  attractions 
to  capital  and  skill.  And  what  is  still  greater  than  all,  is  the 
enterprise,  the  genius,  and  the  industry,  of  our  own  fellow 
citizens.  I can  only  hint  at  some  of  our  most  prominent  re- 
sources. It  is  in  your  power  to  hasten  on  the  consummation 
of  that  full  harvest  of  prosperity  they  are  so  capable  of  af- 
fording. 

Your  exertions  and  influence  may  thus  be  the  means  of 
mitigating  that  wide  pervading  mania  for  the  far  often 

quite  too  far — which  is  continually  draining  the  elder  states, 
of  their  most  enterprising  sons.  They  penetrate  the  dense 
wildernesses,  remote  from  the  humanizing  effects  of  schools 
and  churches,  and  the  numberless  comforts  of  improved  socie- 


* Wliat  Ollier  cities  require,  will  afford  a criterion  to  judge  of  tlic  wauls  of 
New'-York,  Philadelphia,  &c.  “ The  number  of  cows  kept  in  London  and  its 

environs,  for  dairy  purposes,  is  estimated  at  12,000.  The  milk,  annually  con- 
sumed in  London,  is  estimated  at  £800,000,  or  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  butler, 
allowing  6 ounces  per  week,  for  each  individual,  at  lOd  per  lb.,  and  including 
W’hat  is  required  for  •victualling  shops,  and  other  purposes,  is  estimated  at 
£1,410,000  per  annum  ; equal  to  about  7,000,000  of  dollars. 

t The  population  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  and  their  immediately  ad- 
jacent cities  and  villages,  now  probably  nearly  equal  to  half  that  of  London, 
and,  according  to  their  ratio  of  increase,  will  soon  overtake  it. 

! “ At  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  in  1831,  lu6,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
1,238,000  head  of  sheep,  W’ere  annually  sold  in  Smithfield.” 
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ty;  comforts,  wliich  might  be  enjoyed  in  a great  measure,  by 
ai  advance  so  gradual,  that  the  latest  settlers,  could  always  be 
fo  ind  ill  the  precincts  of  civilization.  This  is  fast  enough. 
T le  older  states  have  only  to  make  known  the  advantages 
th  jy  possess,  and  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  same  indusUy, 
freed  from  untold  deprivations,  will  confer  infinitely  greater 
enjoyments,  and  ordinarily  more  wealth.  i\nd  our  country 
will  be  blessed,  with  a solid,  well  educated,  moral  population, 
in  lieu  of  untaught,  scattered,  semi-barbarians,  whose  homes 
are  the  wilderness,  and  whose  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement,  are  but  little  abov’^e  those  of  the  savages,  whom 
th<  y have  dispossessed  of  their  woods.  I insist,  gentlemen, 
that  you  will  have,  for  a long  time  to  come,  greater  induce- 
m(  nts  than  the  interior  wilderness  afibrds,  toehold  out,  for 
rational  men  with  families,  for  whom  God  lias  made  it  a duty 
to  orovide  and  educate,  if  you  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
examine,  and  learn,  and  spread  before  them,  your  resources 
and  capabilities. 

The  mania  for  acres,  is  not  confined  to  America.  England 
als)  has  had  her  mania  for  cultivating  her  millions  of  Wste 
lands  ; and  what  sayher  statesmen?  They  admit,  after  all  her 
ex]  lenditures,  and  they  have  been  enormous,  that  her  incredi- 
hie  increased  agricidtural  production,^  has  arisen,  not  from 
reclaimed  waste  acres,  but  from  the  better  culturet  of  those 
which  had  been  improved  before.  Our  reflecting  eastern 
sta  esmen,  are  wisely  making  an  effort  to  check  that  stream  of 
immigration  to  the  west,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  wheat, 
and  other  commodities,  on  their  own  lands,  which  till  lately, 
it  \'-as  believed,  the  nature  of  their  soil  forbid.f 

^''he  experiments  already  made  have  proved,  in  the  opinion 
of  jaany  of  their  best  culturists,  that  by  the  selection  of  suita- 
ble seeds,  and  the  application  of  lime,  and  other  manures,  in 
several  of  the  Eastern  states, II  which  formerly  have  subsisted 


* Total  annual  value  of  agricultural  produce  of  England  and  Wales,  is  esti- 
mal  ;d  at  131,066,000  pounds  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  productions  of  numerous 
garcens,  orchards,  &c. — Edinburgh  EncydopcpAlia, 

t There  was  no  increase,  worth  meniioning,  in  the  quantity  of  foreign  corn, 
coniumed  in  England  during  the  10  years  ending  with  IMO,  compared  with 
the  previous  ten  years;  though  the  population  increased  during  that  interval 
fron  14,391,000  to  16,537,000;  and  although  the  bulk  of  the  population  con- 
sum  id  a greater  proportional  quantity,  than  during  tlie  fi^^t  named  period. — 
Edh  Mrgh  Review. 

J \ccounts  say,  that  in  the  state  of  3Iaine,  under  the  improved  culture,  more 
than  40  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  raised  from  a single  acre. 

|]  VIr.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  his  Report  to  Congress,  Janua- 
ry, 1 ^8,  remarks,  that  the  slate  of  Maine 'wiW  have  a surplus  of  grain  for  ex- 
port* tion,  **  And  this  is  effected  by  the  extensive  introduction  of  spring  wheat. 
Amcng  the  varieties  of  this  wheat,  however,  there  is  great  room  for  selection ; 
then  is  at  least  20  per  cent,  difference,  if  regard  is  paid  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  crop.”  “ By  a due  regard  to  the  selection  of  seeds,”  he  says, 
that  ‘from  experiments  made,  there  is  no  doubt  the  crop  of  Indian  corn  may 
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almost  entirely  on  imported  grain. • are  capable  of  more  than 
supplying  their  own  consumption. 

If  I were  called  upon  to  suggest  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
economical  modes  of  giving  an  impulse  to  the  agriculture  of 
our  state,  I would  respectfully  propose  the  awarding  of  pre- 
miums, from  the  efiects  produced  under  my  own  immediate 
observation,  as  before  alluded  to.  To  accomplish  this,  I would 
recommend  the  division  of  the  stale  into,  say,  two  or  three 
great  agricultural  districts.  Exhibitions  might  be  held  in  one 
of  the  districts  every  year,  and  premiums  bestowed  for  the 
most  meritorious  contributions,  from  every  dcpartmeijt  of  agri- 
culture. Tlie  legislature  might  appropriate  means,  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  members  of  Assembly,  from  each 
county,  which  should  form  agricultural  societies,  and  raise 
among  themselves  a certain  proportional  anioniit.  Each 
county  should  advance  something,  every  year,  from  their  fund 
before  named,  for  the  annual  exhibition,  in  the  district  held  as 
aforesaid.  County  exhibitions  should  also  be  held,  and  visit- 
ing committees  constituted,  to  examine  fields,  farms,  dairies, 
farming  stock,  implements,  machines,  &c.,  and  report  to  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  which  should  award  premiums 
predicated  on  such  reports.  A proportion  of  the  funds  of  the 
counties  should  be  applied  for  this  purpose  also.  To  avoid 
jealousy,  a majority  of  the  judges,  who  decide  on  the  merits 
of  the  articles,  should  be  selected  out  of  the  counties  where 
the  exhibitions  are  held,  and  a majority  of  the  judges,  at  the 
great  annual  district  exhibition,  from  without  the  state.  This 
provision  was  suggested  to  the  American  Institute,  by  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  State  of  New-A"ork,  before  referred 
to  ; the  award  of  premiums,  frequently  having  created  great 

he  improved  at  least  onc-third.” — “The  quantify  of  flour  (wheat  or  other  kind) 
consumed  in  tiie  United  States,  is  estimated,  on  the  hiohest  autliority,  at  five 
thousand  five  hundred  millions  of  pounds  ; one  half  of  this  is  supposed  to  be 
' wheat,  Avhich  at  three  cents  per  pound,  amounts  to  over  eighty  millions  of  dol- 

j lars;  and  the  remainder,  at  one  and  a half  cent  only,  amounts  to  over  forty 

' millions.  If  to  this  is  added  the  vast  quantity  distilled,  and  employee  in  the 

arts,  and  consumed  by  domestic  animals,  a conception  may  be  formed  of  the 
importance  of  our  crop  of  grain.  If  then  the  quantity  should  be  increased, 
j only  ten  per  cent.,  by  improving  the  seed,  the  annual  gain  to  the  country  from 

this  source  alone,  would  be  not  less  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  dol- 

I lars.  It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  out  this  estimate  to  the  other  productions  of 

the  vegetable  kingdom  ; the  result  would  be  the  same  in  all.  The  well  directed 
efforts  of  a few  years  might  give  to  this  generation  what  would  7wt  otherwise  be  cn- 
joyed  m the  presentcenturyd^ — See  Journal  of  Jlmeric an  Jnsliiuiej  Vol.  Ill,  p.  306. 

^ Henry  Colman,  Esq.,  Commissioner  for  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Massa- 
chusetts, estimates  that  the  amount  paid  for  flour  and  corn,  imported  into  Bos- 
ton and  the  out  ports,  in  1837,  was  not  less  than  $8,797,338.  Other  supplies 
from  Hartford,  Albany,  &c.  he  estimates  half  as  much  more,  making  the  whole 
paid  for  flour  and  corn  ])roduced  out  ol  the  stale  equal  to  $13,196,007.  Add  to 
this,  the  imports  into  all  the  other  New-England  states,  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  importance  of  New-England,  as  a mark'!*  for  agriculture. 


d ssatisfaction,  and  charges  of  family  inliuence,  in  their  distri- 
b itioii.  It  would  be  desirable  to  hold  both  the  county,  and 
ti  e district  exhibitions,  previous  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute ; and,  if  desired,  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
could  be  inserted  in  the  circular  of  the  American  Institute, 
which  is  widely  disseminated. 

Another  great  mean  of  promoting  agriculture,  is  by  the  dis- 
tiibution  of  cheap  publications.  Periodicals  are  best  adapted 
t(  the  purpose.  They  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  give  the 
earliest  notice  of  all  new  and  useful  discoveries.  They  are 
well  calculated  to  meet  that  besetting  evil,  which  more  than 
a 1 others,  has  retarded  the  progress  of  agriculture — the  belief, 
w liicli  prevails  to  some  extent,  among  our  own  farmers,  that 
b)ok  knowledge  is  of  no  use  to  them.  A certain  portion  of 
ii  tormation  is  rccpiisite,  to  arrrive  at  the  conclusion  that  any 
k lowledge  is  valuable.  There  are  some  men  of  consideration, 
w here  they  live,  and  of  great  consideration  in  their  own  esti- 
n ation,  who  ajipear  to  think  that  while  science  is  useful  in 
e ^ery  other  occupation,  farming  can  best  be  carried  on  by 
it  stiuct. 

Periodical  publications,  diversified  with  miscellaneous  mat- 
ter, will  be  more  or  less  read,  and  some  light  will  be  obtained  ; 
and  a very  little  light  will  enable  the  benighted  reader  to  per- 
ceive, that  by  possibility  there  may  be  something  worth  know- 
ii  g,  beyond  what  he  has  already  attained,  that  can  be  advan- 
ti  geously  learned.  This  is  a grand  point  to  reach.  A ray  of 
li  {ht  is  lodged  where  before  all  was  darkness,  and  new  and 
b illiant  views  are  presented,  which  before  were  never  con- 
ci  iv^ed.  A sincere  and  ardent  votary  of  knowledge  springs 
11 ),  wondering  at  his  former  blindness.  Books  begin  to  e"n- 
h ince  in  value.  As  he  advances,  he  finds  that  these  same 
derided  books  teach  the  sublimest  truths;  that  man,  by  the 
SI  bsidiary  aids  of  science  and  the  arts,  may  not  only  pene- 
trite  the  mysterious  secrets  of  the  moving  world,  on  which  he 
St  inds,  but  also  explore  the  regions  of  distant  space,  where 
ol  her  worlds  revolve. 

e nco  ur  a.^^  m agriculture  is  by  governmen- 
U[  bounties.  They  are  not'as  economical  in  their  effects  as 
pi  emiums ; their  influences  are  general,  and  they  do  not 
point  so  directly  and  exclusively  to  individual  merit.  They 
do  not  rouse  pride  and  ambition,  as  effectually  as  premiums. 
These  passions  often  operate  with  s:reater  power  than  interest; 
th  augh  the  interest  arising  out  of  bounties,  being  general  in 
their  influences,  may  move  a larger  number  to  engage  with 
le;:s  intensity.  Bounties  should  be  temporary,  to  give  an  early 
ard  general  impulse.  If  it  is  found  that  their  continuance  is 
re  piired,  it  is  proof  that  they  are  inexpedient.  The  bounties 
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on  wrheat  in  some  of  the  eastern  states,  have  no  doubt  been 
wise.  They  have  caused  experiments  to  be  made : the  na- 
ture of  soils  has  been  examined;  the  defects  learned,  and 
correctives  sought  and  applied  ; the  knowledge  wanted,  ob- 
tained—the  object  contemplated,  accomplished.  If  still  a boun- 
ty is  necessary  for  the  producer,  it  is  evidence  that  his  em- 
ployment, to  be  sustained,  requires  an  unjustifiable  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  of  others. 

Premiums  of  trifling  pecuniary  consideration,  however,  be- 
stowed under  imposing  circumstances,  calculated  to  confer 
distinction  and  honor,  produce  more  extensive  excitement, 
and  generally  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  bounties.  The  hopes 
of  winning  a medal,  offered  at  a late  fair  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, brought  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  silk,  from 
seven  diflerent  states.  Similar  inducements  gathered  the 
finest  cattle  from  four  diflerent  states,  one  of  which  was  our 
own  state,  which  took  the  highest  premium.  And  at  the  last 
ploughing  exhibition,  competitors  were  in  the  field  from  the 
old  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  the  far  ^vest 
territory  of  Wisconsin. 

Although  agriculture  aflurds  the  ground  work  and  the  sub- 
stratum of  airother  occupations,  without  which  they  cannot 
begin  to  exist,  yet  a wise  Providence  never  intended  it  should 
prosper  bv  itself,  separate  and  entirely  independent  of  all 
other  employments. 

If  it  could  attain  its  highest  prosperity,  singly,  by  itself,  it 
would  be  an  anomaly.  It  would  not  harmonize  with  the 
grand  connecting  social  j)iinci[»le,  that  holds  the  moral  world 
together,  as  attraction  does  the  physical.  Every  portion  of  the 
universe,  wliich  mains  intelligence  readies,  exhibits  continued 
and  unnumbered  relations,  connections  and  dependencies. 

A 'i)oriion  of  the  products  of  the  larmer,  must  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer  and  artisan,  and  be  fashioned  by 
their  labor  and  skill,  and  returned  back  to  him,  in  order  fully 
to  subserve  his  convenience  and  comfort.  His  cotton,  his 
wool,  his  silk,  his  flax,  and  skins,  must  be  spun,  wove  or 
dressed,  to  supply  his  clothing.  J>Ianufacturers  and  mecha- 
nics— the  umrkers  in  iron  and  wood — are  required,  to  form  the 
instruments  with  which  he  tills  his  ground.  No  man  can,  at 
the  same  time,  plough,  and  sow',  and  reap,  and  card,  and  spin, 
and  weave,  and  dye,  and  fabricate  liis  owm  garments.  They 
require  separate  and  distinct  employments.  Exchanges  be- 
come necessary,  and  even  these,  it  is  wusdom  in  the  farmer  to 
to  have  performed  by  those  w'ho  pursue  the  business  as  their 
occupation.  Tliis  is  the  employment  of  the  merchant,  to  ex- 
change the  farmer’s  surplus  produce,  and  give  him  therefor 
his  clothing  and  other  conveniences,  which  he  requires.  Com- 
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mercial  cities  are  erected  ; markets  arc  established  ; the  ihiits 
of  the  labor  and  skill  of  a/l,  are  brought  together,  and  meted 
ou  by  exchanges,  one  for  the  other,  and  in  parcels  to  suit  the 
demands  of  all.  A market,  therefore,  to  dispose  of  the  farmer’s 
suiplus  over  what  he  consumes,  is  natural  and  necessary, 
wh  ere,  by  means  of  his  surplus,  he  may  conveniently  obtain 
his  clothing,  his  furniture,  and  the  numberless  conveniences 
and  comforts  that  grow  out  of  civilized  society. 

j3utif  the  merchant,  in  the  market  where  the  farmer  has 
usually  procured  his  clothing  and  other  merchandise,  should 
ref  ise  his  produce,  and  exclude  his  provisions,  und-er  a penalty, 
and  require  cash,  or  a mortgage  on  his  farm,  for  the  merchan- 
dis  ! he  wanted,  should  we  not  pronounce  him  a madman  if  he 
complied.  Would  it  not  soon  result  in  depriving  him  of  the 
cuirency  necessary  in  his  business  operations,  and  encumber 
his  farm  to  its  full  value  7 Great  Britain,  time  immemorial, 
lia;  been  our  principal  merchant,  so  far  as  to  supply  us,  through 
her  importers  and  agents,  with  clo'thing  and  other  merchau- 
dis  j.  Idas  she  not  refused  to  exchange  her  merchandise  for 
the  productions  of  onr  farms  7 What  description  of  produce 
can  New- Jersey  send  to  England,  that  will  be  received  in 
pa^  merit  for  her  merchandise  7 

Mie  corn  laws  exclude  her  grain : they  are  so  graduated  as 
ne\er  to  admit  our  grain  for  consumption,  unless  they  are 
upc  11  the  eve  of  a famine.  It  is  to  all  intents  prohibited.  But 
yqi  raise  beef  and  pork.  If  you  will  pay  freight,  and  com- 
missions, and  insurance,  and  cents  per  lb.  duty,  for  your 
bee  and  6 cents  duty,  on  bacon,  for  what  remains,  she  will 
giv ! her  goods.  It  would  be  a sorry  bargain. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  is  required  fo  pay  67  cents  per  lb., 
anc  rnaniifactured  do.  per  Ib.^  coals  ^8.88  per  ton^  sper- 
ma(  eti  candles  56  cents  per  lb.;  tallow  candles  14  cents  per  lb. 
Almost  every  article  that  can  be  named,  which  New  Jersey 
produces,  are  taxed  to  their  full  value,  for  the  privilege  of 
ent<  ring  an  English  port,  and  some  of  them  more  than  ten 
tim  is  their  home  value. 

^ Whenever  it  is  proposed  to  countervail  these  impositions, 
the  all  powerful  arguments  of  Adam  Smith,  and  their  great 
M’C  ulloch,  in  favor  of  /ree  trade,  are  arrayed  before  us,  de- 
nouncing  all  restrictions  on  trade,  and  all  tariffs,  as  weak  de- 
vice s of  barbarous  ages.  The  modern  enlightened  creed  is  “ let 
trace  regulate  itself.”  Every  British  agent,  and  every  British 
imp  5rter,  will  huzza  for  the  doctrine  ; and  tell  you  by  no  means 
to  r<  ise  your  tariff ; all  duties  levied  on  imported  articles  are  an 
iniq  litous  tax  on  the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  a few  designing 
mar  ufacturers.  The  American  importer  that  was,  for  nearly  all 
arc  1 LOW  extinct,  the  auctioneer,  the  wholesale  dealer  and  jobber, 
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and  ail  their  dependants,  wliile  crowding  iheir  sales,  have  reite- 
rated the  same  ideas,  eager  to  fill  their  ledgers  with  commis- 
sions and  profits,  until  their  condition  not  inaptly  compares 
with  the  foolish  ship  owner,  who,  in  his  greediness  to  swell 
his  freights,  loaded  his  ship  until  she  sunk.  It  was  a deserved 
punishment  on  the  ship  owner,  but  unfortunately  the  greatest 
loss  fell  on  tlie  blameless  proprietors  of  the  cargo.  Neither  are 
the  consequences  of  the  folly  and  cupidity  of  misnamed  free 
trade  confined  to  the  merchant,  but  millions  of  farmers,  man- 
ufacturers, and  meclianics,  like  the  freighters  of  the  ship,  are 
made  the  innocent  sufferers.  We  have  again  and  again  en- 
treated England  to  exchange  with  us,  on  fair  terms.  Reci- 
procity by  treaty  has  been  oflcn  tendered,  and  as  often  refiised; 
notwithstanding  which  we  have  continued  to  buy.  No  indig- 
nity on  us  has  been  too  great.  Her  cheap  goods  we  must 

have.  , 1 o • i 

Let  us  pause,  and  see  where  the  advice  of  Adam  Smith, 

M’Culloch,  the  British  agents,  importers  and  dealers  in  British 
goods,  and  their  numerous  dependants  and  connections,  have 
landed  us.  She  holds  over  us,  at  this  moment,  a debt  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  for  which  she  has  the  security  of 
our  state  governments  in  tlieir  bonds  or  state  stocks.  This  I 
•call  \^e  f armef  s debt  / because  all  the  farms  within  the  limits 
of  the  states,  issuing  these  bonds,  are  as  strongly  bound  to  pay, 
as  if  a mortgage  on  every  farm  was  executed  and  recorded ; 
and  the  holders  of  the  bonds  so  understand  it,  and  they  confi- 
dently rely  on  the  landed  security.  The  full  amount  is  on 
interest,  although  many  of  them  have  been  bought  of  their 
distressed  holders,  at  15,  20  and  25  per  cent,  discount. 

CoinmGrce  owes  her  another  debt,  of  from  40  to  50,  and 
some  say  60  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  based  on  individual 
and  joint  stock  company  credit.  This  rnay  be  denominated 
the  merchaiiVs  debt.  For  payment  of  this  debt,  she  has  her 
eye  on  our  banks,  and  insurance  companies ; not  upon  their 
notes  or  bonds,  but  the  metallic  money.  She  will  allow  ns 
to  have  all  the  paper,  but  the  specie  she  claims.  The  husks 
are  at  our  service,  but  all  the  yellow  corn  is  hefs.  And  what 
avail  our  'promises  to  pay  in  metallic  money,  when  we  have 
none  7 She  continually  holds  over  us  jn'omises  to  pay,  greater 
in  amount,  than  all  that  is  contained  in  the  vaults  of  every 
bank  in  the  country.  No  wonder  Wall-street  palpitates  at  the 
arrival  of  every  British  steamer.  Our  commercial  cities  are  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  creditors.  Our  bank  bills,  which  give 
motion  to  the  business  of  the  whole  Union,  are  no  better  than 
filthy  rags,  without  our  ability  to  redeem  them ; and  we  have, 
by  the  advice  of  free  trade,  put  it  in  the  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, our  rival,  to  stop  their  redemption  whenever  she  wills. 
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This  is  not  fiction.  The  discredit  designedly  thrown  by  the 
B ink  of  England,  (an  engine  of  the  government,)  on  our  mer- 
Ccntile  agents  resident  in  that  country,  in  1837,  no  sooner 
re  ached  our  shores,  than  the  work  of  ruin  began.  Not  a bank 
from  Georgia  to  Maine,  could  withstand  the  shock.  Our  cur- 
re  icy  depreciated,  and  bankruptcy  and  ruin  ensued.  This 
discredit  was  effected  with  a cold-blooded  calculation,  and 
h(  artless  cruelty,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  trade.”*  To 
insure  the  result,  it  was  directed  to  be  published  to  the  world. 
P )rced  sales  ensued ; our  manufacturers  were  checked  and 
cr  ppled,  by  the  general  embarrassments,  and  our  importing 
mnehants  yielded  their  occupation  into  foreign  hands.  There 
is  no  adequate  power  to  correct  such  evils  but  the  general  go- 
vernment; and  that  power  must  be  applied.  It  is  time,  for 
th3  great  agricultural  interest  to  move,  or  the  entire  object  of 
th?  constitution,  'promote  the  general  v:eJ far 6^'"^  will  be 
defeated.  And  if  those  commissioned  with  power,  will  not 
cli.im  for  us  our  just  right,  “ a fair  reciprocity/ f others  should 
be  put  in  their  places  who  will. 

It  is  not  for  the  manufacturer  we  should  act,  but  for  the  In- 
tel ests  of  industry  generally.  The  manufacturer’s  individual 
adirancement  has  been  harped  upon,  as  if  protection  could 
net  reach  beyond  the  factory;  as  if  his  prosperity  77iust  neces- 
sanly,  depress  all  others;  when,  in  fact,  it  would  give  vigor 
to  other  occupations  ;t  and  to  no  one  more  than  to  agricul- 


The  following  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England  referred 
to,  is  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  James  Tallmadge.  See  Journal  of  Uie  American 
Institute,  Vol.  IT,  page  327.  Some  time  in  August  or  September,  J83(3,  the 
Balk  of  England  suddenly  discovered  lliat  money  was  scarce,  and  announced 
tlu  rise  of  interest  from  five  to  six  per  cent.  This  measure,  within  twenty  or 
thi’ty  days,  filled  her  coffers  to  overflowing,  and  by  return  of  steamboats, 
bn  ught  in  from  Holland,  Scotland,  and  her  own  country  banks,  all  tiieir  sur- 
plu5  funds.  Thus  fortified  for  contingencies,  this  bank  announced  herself  una- 
ble to  discount  for  Ameiucan  Houses,  although  slie  continued  to  discount  freely 
on  continental  paper.  American  securities  were  discredited.  Her  stocks 
coi  Id  not  be  negotiated.  The  amounts  which  had  been  valued  upon  on  this 
ac(  ount,  were  suddenly  drawn  for ; and  the  packet  ships,  in  their  course,  re- 
tuned  w^ith  little  else  than  collecting  agents,  and  a cargo  of  protested  bills! 
Then  came  the  Panic.  JVo  collapse  of  a steamboat  boiler  was  ever  more  sud- 
den or  more  complete,  or  more  destructive  and  ruinous  to  its  cargo,  and  its 
ere  w.  The  details  are  too  painful  and  disastrous,  to  bear  recital.  We  would 
that  the  tears  of  the  unfortunate  could  w'ash  them  from  the  face  of  our  land. 
Exihange  rose  to  19  and  even  to  21  percent.  The  holders  of  cotton  were  forced 
int»  market,  at  ruinous  prices.  It  fell  from  2 1 cents,  Nov.  1836,  in  New  York, 
to  rom  7 to  12  cents  in  May  following;  at  Liverpool,  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
fro  n 13d.  to  from  7 to  8d.  in  May,  June,  and  July,  1837.’’ 

1;  was  at  these  reduced  prices,  the  manufacturers  and  capitalists  of  England, 
we  e enabled  to  lay  in  their  stocks  and  supplies,  and  to  whom  the  Bank  of 
En  ;Iand  was  then  able  to  make  discounts^  The  profit  to  England,  of  this 
sinj;le  operation  in  cotton,  was  an  operation  for  speediness  and  precision  in  exe- 
cul\  m ; for  mc^niiude  of  amount,  and  mightiness  of  reszdt,for  which  the  history  of 
eon  merce  is  without  an  examj^le. 

t " A productive  establishment  on  a large  scale,  is  sure  to  animate  the  indus- 
try of  a whole  neighborhood.” — Say's  Political  Economy. 


lure — by  afibrding  to  it  a sure,  steady,  adequate  market, ” 
which  ill  the  present  state  of  tlie  world  can  where  else  lio 
realized.t  It  is  a sore  iiiisfortune,  that  the  sul'jeet  of  tlie  pro- 
tection of  American  industry  has  been  mingled  and  connected 
with,  and  influenced  by  other  considerations.  There  has 
been  a mist  hovering  about  it,  raised  and  nurtured  by  jealousy 
and  prejudice,  which  has  prevented  many  farmers  from  justly 
appreciating  how  important  it  is  to  tlieni. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  fifty  years  ago,  wliile  Secretary  of  tlic 
Treasury,  made  a report  to  Congress  on  this  subject.  It  was 
there  fully  and  amply  discussed  l)y  this  creat  statesman,  the 
friend  and  confidante  of  Washington,  solely  upon  its  merits. 
Its  bearings  on  agriculture  forms  a part  of  the  report.  *•  M'hc 
United  States,”  he  says,  ‘-are,  to  a certain  extent,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a.  coimhy  precluded  from  foreign  commerce.  They 
can  indeed,  without  difiiculty,  obtain  from  abroad,  the  manu- 
factured supplies  of  which  they  are  in  want;  but  they  expo- 
perience  numerous  and  very  iujurious  impediments  to  the 
emission  and  vent  of  their  own  commodities.  Nor  is  this  the 
case  in  reference  to  a single  foreign  nation  only;  the  regula- 
tions of  several  countries,  with  which  we  have  the  most  ex- 
tensive intercourse,  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
principal  staples  of  the  United  Slates.  In  such  a position  of 
things,  the  United  States  cannot  exchange  with  Europe  ou 
equal  ter^ns ; and  the  want  of  reciprocity  would  render  them 
the  victim  of  a system,  which  should  induce  them  to  rojifmc 
their  views  to  agriculture,  and  refrain  from  manufactures,  A 
constant  and  increasing  necessity  on  their  part,  lor  tlie  com- 
modities of  Europe,  and  only  a partial  and  occasional  de- 
mand for  their  own  in  return,  could  not  but  expose  them  to  a 
state  -of  impoverishment,  compared  with  the  opulence  to  wliich 
their  political  and  natural  advantages  authorise  them  to  as- 
pire.”— If  Europe  will  not  take  from  us  the  products  of  our 
soil,  upon  terms  consistent  icith  our  interest,  the  natural  reme- 
dy is  to  contract,  as  fast  as  possible,  our  wants  of  her.'^X 

^ Tbe  home  trade,  consisting  in  the  exchange  of  agricultural  surpluses,  for 
articles  of  manufacture  produced  in  our  own  country,  will,  for  a long  time  to 
come,  furnish  the  safest  and  least  dangerous,  the  least  exjjcnsive,  and  the  least  im- 
moral, the  most  productive,  and  most  patriotic  employmeiit  of  surplus  capital,  how- 
ever  raised  and  acsumulaied,'^^ — President  Cooper’s  Political  Economy. 

t “Insurmountable  obstacles  lie  in  the  way  of  a farmer,  in  an  unimproved 
country,  who  has  nothing  but  commerce  alone  to  depend  upon,  for  providing 
a market  for  the  produce  of  his  farm.” — Anderson  on  Industry. 

t ‘‘  A sound  legislation  on  the  subject  of  duties  on  imports,  is  the  true  safe- 
guard of  agricuUurai  and  manufacturing  industry.  It  raises  and  diminishes  the 
duties,  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  counter- 
vails the  disadvantages  under  which  our  manufacturers  labor,  from  the  differ- 
ence of  workmanship,  or  fuel.  It  shields  the  rising  arts  by  prohibitions,  thus 
preserving  them  from  the  rivalship  of  foreigners,  till  they  have  arrived  at  com- 
plete perfection.  It  tends  to  establish  the  national  independence,  and  enriches 


Vro  we  not  at  this  moment  realizing,  in  all  the  bitterness  oi 
!Sii  lerimr,  the  consequences  whieli  Gen.  Hamilton  so  distinctly 
foiesaw?  Has  there  not  been  truly  an  increasing-  necessity 
foi  foreign  commodities  7 In  a single  year,  1836,  our  foreign 
im [lorts  liave  equalled  $189,980,000,  $G1.3H,000,  exceeding 
all  our  exports,  No  wonder  the  succeeding  year  was  memo- 
ral  lie  for  its  disasters.  And  tlie  excess  of  our  imports,  over  our 
ex  lorts,  from  1831  to  1838,  have  been  oaer  249  millions  of 
dollars!  All  the  products  of  agriculture,  Irom  animals — 
embracing  beef,  tallow,  hides,  cattle,  butter  and  cheese,  pork, 
ba:on,  lard,  live  hogs,  horses  and  mules;  and  from  vegeta- 
blis — including  wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  Indian  meal,  rye 
mral,  and  other  small  grain,  and  pulse,  biscuit,  or  ship  bread, 
po-atoes,  apples,  flax  seed,  and  hops,  exported  from  the  United 
stj  tes  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  1838,  amounted,  according 
to  the  Treasury  report,  only  to  ,$7,493,261.  What  is  there,  of 
ai:  y amount,  among  all  the  products  of  our  state  agricidtvre, 
thit  is  not  contained  in  the  above  summary?  In  fact,  does  it 
net  comprehend  nearly  every  thing  raised  by  the  hard  earn- 
in  of  all  the  farmers  of  all  the  eastern,  middle,  and  a portion 
of 'the  western  states,  and  still  it  would  recpiire  their  whole 
surplus  products  for  more  than  eight  years,  to  meet  the  foreign 
balance  that  was  created  against  us  by  our  foreign  trade  in 
1^36;  and  almost  the  whole  earnings  of  three  years  to  meet 
th3  cost  of  the  single  article  of  imported  silk  ?^ 

Will  the  free  trade  advocates,  in  the  face  ol  such  facts,  con- 
tinue to  say  that  trade  will  regulate  itself?  Trade,  with  a 
re3iprocity  of  exchange,  will  regulate  itself;  but  without  such 
reciprocity,  here  is  the  specimen  of  this  healing,  self-restoring 
pt  nacea  ! Go  to  your  country’s  commercial  emporium  ; see 
it  distracted,  lacerated,  and  torn  to  pieces.  Inquire  for  the 
A nerican  importer.  Ilis  place  is  abandoned  by  all  his  cus- 
to  ners  ; they  are  now  the  customers  of  the  foreign  agent,  who 
Clicks  his  champaigne  at  one  of  your  best  hotels,  with  no 
s}  mpathies  for  your  government,  no  interest  in  your  growth 
a"i  id  prosperity.  With  no  rents  or  taxes  to  pay,  and  exempt 
fr  >m  all  your  charities,  he  issues  his  orders  to  his  auctioneer, 
a]  id  when  the  sale  is  closed,  he  converts  the  jiroceeds  into  me- 
tallic  money,  and  ships  it  home,  to  enable  him  to  repeat  and 

tb  J country  t»y  useful'Iabor,  which,  as  I have  repeatedly  said,  is  the  principal 
so  iirce  of  wealth.” — Chaptal  on  the  Incftistry  of  France. 

• What  would  the  great  political  economist  say  of  our  situation,  were  he  an 
A nerican  ? There  are  many  of  the  provinces  of  France,  that  are  miserable 
cr  ougii,  at  the  present;  yet  want  nothing  but  towns,  to  bring  them  into  high 
Cl  Uivation  ; their  condition  would  indeed  be  hopeless,  were  we  to  adopt  that 
cl  iss  of  economists,  which  recommends  the  purchasing  of  manufactures 
fo'eign  countries,  with  the  raw  produce  of  domestic  agriculture,”  Say  s I oli- 
(i(  al  Economy. 
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extend  his  operations.  When  yonr  country  requires  defend- 
ers, the  former  and  mechanic  stretcli  forth  their  nerved  arms, 
but  the  foreign  gentleman  merchant  is  off. 

_ Look  to  other  cities.  The  ellects  of  self-regulated  trade  are 
visible  in  your  late  proud  city  of  Newark : erected  by  the 
same  strong  arm  of  the  industrious  mecbanic,  directed  by  in- 
telligence. Now  that  arm  is  paralysed,  and  dejection  and 
want  have  taken  the  place  of  plenty  and  clieeiTulness.  Look 
to  your  principal  manufocturiug  city,  your  Paterson,  with  its 
nns7irpassed  privileges ; its  water  falls,  running  to  waste. 
The  shuttle  has  almost  ceased  to  move,  and  the  sound  of  the 
hammer  strikes  feebly  on  the  ear.  That  stimulus,  which 
braced  the  muscles  and  nerved  the  limbs,  is  gone.  The  with- 
ering influences  of  free  trade,  like  the  destroying  angel,  has 
])asscd  over  if. 

If  time  would  permit.^  it  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on 
what  many  of  you  know  much  better  than  he  who  addresses 
you.  All  of  you  must  have  witnessed  more  or  less  the  pain- 
lul  transition,  from  active  to  stagnated  industry.  I will  merely 
hint  at  the  situation  of  some  other  parts  of  onr  country.  Pitts- 
burg, in  Pennsylvania,  is  far  famed  for  her  enterprise,  indus- 
try and  wealth;  the  great  manufacturing  city  ot  the  west.  I 
have  it  from  good  authority,  that  in  thaf  city  the  fires  of  1000 
furnaces  have  been  lately  extinguished,  by  this  same  self-regu- 
lating policy.  Our  iron  we  arc  destined  to  import,  and  the 
mineral  which  our  own  industry  could  supply,  (more  than  the 
whole  Union  requires,)  is  destined  to  lie  in  its  dark  bed,  until 
common  sense  takes  the  place  of  the  mad  theories  of  free  trade. 
The  malign  consequences  of  yielding  to  foreigners  those 
claims,  to  which,  in  all  equity  and  jiistfce,  reciprocity  entitles 
us,  have  reached  New  England.*  Lowell,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hoston,  is  known  to  liave  hten  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  east ; fortified  by  the  capital  of 
Boston,  and  concentrating  the  skill,  invention,  economy,  and 
persevering  industry  of  New  England.  In  location,  in  water 
power,  and  perfection  of  machinery,  unrivalled.  Still  this 


• Lowell,  said  Mr.^Villiers,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  sprung  up  in  the 
desert,  where  14  or  15  years  ago,  not  a soul  was  to  be  found;  and  was  not  only 
supplying  the  American  market,  but  beating  the’ British  in  foreign  markets. 
And  when  he  mentioned,  said  Mr.  Villiers,  that  the  new  American  town  con- 
sumed annually  40,000  bags  of  cotton,  he  thought  the  house  would  be  con- 
vinced of  tlie  formidable  nature  of  the  rivalship  of  the  United  Slates.  The 
Americans,  he  said,  were  beating  them  in  the  remotest  market— in  China.  In 
1834  they  sent  out  to  Canton  1(50,000  yards  of  their  cotton  goods.  In  Cal- 
cutta too,  he  said,  in  spite  of  a protection  of  10  per  cent.,  their  rivals,  the  Ame- 
ricans, were  successfully  competing  with  the  British.  If  the  skill  and  enter- 
prise of  Americans  could  triumph  over  British  manufactures,  they  cannot  with- 
stand the  combined  power  of  British  financiers,  bankers  and  lecislators  united. 
—Journal  of  Amer.  Institute,  V''ol.  IV.  p.  325. 


f ivored  place  has  not  escaped  the  general  calamity.  By  th« 

1 ist  accounts,  one-half  of  her  operations  have  entirely  ceased. 
''V’heti  Lowell  is  compelled  lo  yield,  what  mast  be  the  fate  ot 
smaller  establishments,  with  less  skill,  and  machinery  less  per- 
iict  and  more  limited  in  their  capital?  Has  agriculture  rm 
i iterest,  in  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  New  England, 
>/hen  the  surplus  grain  which  she  consumes,  grown  west  and 
south  of  her  boundaries,  exceeds  the  exports  of  breadstims  to 
I 11  PLirope  ? Since  the  establishment  ot  manufactures,  it  has 
l een  estimated  that  the  increased  consumption  of  Massachu- 
i etts  has  become  as  twenty  to  one.*  More  than  ten  years  ago, 
the  imports  of  tlour,t  and  corn  into  New  England,  from  the 
west  and  south,  were  computed  at  exceeding  hve  millions  of 

dollars  per  annum.  > 

The  exchanges  with  New  England  are  not,  like  many  ot 
our  foreign  exchanges,  for  fripperies,  gewgaws,  and  toys,  but 
]br  substantial  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  and  leather,  at  less  than 
,ialf  the  price  we  once  paid  to  foreigners  Jor  inferior  articles. 

1 pray  you,  gentlemen,  not  to  view  me  the  advocate  of  man- 
ilactures,  as  a separate  and  distinct  interest,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  agriculture,  or  any  other  dejpartment  of  m- 
iustry,  tributary  to  them.  Agriculture  must  for  ever  take  the 
ead.  as  the  paramount  interest,  but  its  surplus  must  nnd  a 
-eadv,  steady,!  compensating  market,  equal  to  the  power  oi  its 
abor  lo  supnly,  before  it  can  assume  the  position  its  relative 
intrinsic  merits  deserve.  Domestic  manufectures  can  alone 
oc  relied  upon,  for  such  a market. II  General  Hamilton,  in  the 

* Tl.cmHnL.factm-esof.M..3sachuseU5,  ia  1837,  according  to  official  reports, 
..nomlted  to  eiglay-si.x  .nillions.  tu'o  hundred  and  e.ghty-two  thousand  six 
luindred  and  sixlee^u  dollars.  The  population,  it 

inly  701,331  ; not  one-tweutieth  part  ot  the  population  of  the  Lnited  States. 

JouVnul  of  American  Institute,  \ ol.  III.  p.  3*i3.  ^ , -i  u f 

i Tbe  amount  of  ^rain  required  in  cotton  factories,  Reside  what  is  used  for 
foL  few  ffinners  have  probably  calculated.  Dr.  Ure,  in  Ins  ‘ Philosophy|of 
Manufactures,”  estimates  that  every  cottPii  power  loom  m England,  consumes 
fhree  pounds  of  fine  flour  m eckly.  One  hundred  thousand  power  lootM  will 
tl  consume  fifieeu  mUlions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually. 

ri|;’7831,  ortinorts  of  wheol  wee  408,010  boshele.  in  1836  the  e.porl, 
were  6G2  bushels.  ^By  tiiis  it  appears  that  more  than  loO  times  more  wheat 
un!  retlifned  hy  the  to^eisn  demind  in  1631,  than  in  1836.  I.  inch  amartet 

lj'!nnhipU™lion  of  niannrnctoi-f!,  not  only  tnrnishe,  a 
ar  cles  which  have  been  accustomed  to  be  produced,  in  abundance,  in  a 
’Z!^^!alnto^ho  create,  a deman.l  for  sneh^a,  were  either  unknown,  o, 

nrodiiced  in  inconsiderable  quantities. — Hamilton  s K<  port.  , . , .ii 

?;i“er  nitiele,  might  al,0  he  mentioned,  whieh  the  home  market  alone  will 

iTourct' of 

dr  "d  a.M”eigiffy  thou"^^^^^^  fSfeign"  ho'.lesf  employing  forty  thousand 

tons  of'hippili?. 


memorable  report  referred  to,  repeals  and  enforces  the  idea, 
that  tlie  farmer  cannot  depend  upon  the  foreign  market.  “ In- 
ilcpenclcntly,'’  says  lie,  “ of  the  artilicial  impediments  which  are 
cieafcd  by  the  jiolicy  in  question,  there  are  natural  causes, 
lending  to  render  the  external  demand  for  the  surplus  of  na- 
tions a"  jirecmions  reliance.”  ^^  independent  of  artificial  im- 
pediments''' these  arc  his  very  words.  He  knew  full  well,  we 
could  ])lace  no  reliance  on  the  future  justice  of  nations.  But 
‘fall  the  market.s  in  the  world  were  olibred  for  our  home  mar- 
ket, we  should  be  losers  l»y  the  exchange.  The  improved 
agriculture  of  England  ordinarily  aliinxls  her  a full  supply  of 
breaclstulis.  From  Uio  Ijcst  authorities  extant,  continental 
Europe  produces  a surplus.  We  have  satisfactory  statistics  to 
prove  this.  In  the  years  1S3G — ’7,  and  ’8,  5,538,463  bushels* 
of  their  wheat  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  although 
subjected  to  a duty  of  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  In  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  market  price  of  wheat  frequently  does 
not  exceed  30  cents  per  bushel.  Shipments  of  grain  and  flour 
to  South  America  iiave  generally  been  a losing  concern.  The 
West  India  markels  are  proverbially  precarious  ; and  no  one 
has  ev'cr  been  so  visionary,  as  to  expect  a market  for  their  pro- 
visions and  breadstntrs,  cither  in  Asia  or  Africa.  Traverse 
the  whole  globe,  and  you  can  find  no  considerable  vent  that 
can  be  relied  u]»oii.  A steady  remunerating  market  would 
create  an  almost  unlimited  jirodnction.  Some  of  the  older 
stales,  whieh  have  heretofore  ]mrdiased  almost  their  wdiole 
sup[ilies  of  grain,  already,  liy  improved  cnluire,  nearly  meet 
their  home  consiiinplioti  ; and  new  states,  which  until  the  last 
two  or  llireo  years  lell  short  of  supplies  for  their  own  wants, 
this  year  send  large  quantities  abroad.  TJie  unbounded  prai- 
ries of  the  West  will  soon  wave  with  wheat;  there  are  no 
limits  lo  its  growth,  when  the  farmer  is  once  assured  of  a 
steady  com[)cnsating  home  market. 

vYnd  again,  in  the  same  ie[)orl,  this  great  statesman  says — 
" iliere  is  no  other  expedient,  for  an  extensive  home  market, 
but  to  promote  inaaifiaclurlng  cstahlishmcntsy\  Shall  we  be- 

' Mo^t,  i!' not  fill  ol  tiio.se  large  imporlalionb  of  wlital  came  from  Knmju?. 
In  tills  sndi  a reliable  market  as  will  meet  the  expectations  of  oiir  farmers? 
Tiiey  raimot  calenlale  on  3t»  cents  [>er  bnsliel,  after  paying  all  expenses,  duties, 
for  any  cunsiderable  (juanlily  sifip|)ed  to  Europe. 

t 'I'iiat  maniifaetmes  are  essentia!  to  tbe  jirosperity  of  agriculture,  is  confirmed 
over  and  o\cv  again,  by  other  writers  of  bigii  authority.  Anderson  on  Indiis- 
liy  uses  the  folh)w  ifig  siiffug  language.  “Ao  earthly  method  remains  for  en- 
luuraging  agriculture,  where  it  lias  not  reared  up  its  head, that  can  be  coiisider- 
Cil  ta  tun/  xraij  (ffiracions,  \n\i  the  tstabli''!iing  proper  nmnuiactures  in  those 
countries,  you  wish  to  encourage. Again,  “If  a manufacture  be  established 
in  any  ridi  aiuUertile  country,  by  convening  a number  of  people  into  one 
place’  w ho  must  all  be  fed  by  tlic  fanner,  without  interfering  with  any  of  his 
necessary  operations^  lltey  establish  a ready  market,  for  the  produce  of  liis 
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I eye  Hamilton,  or  M’Cullocli  ? The  report  from  which  the  fore- 
f oing  extract  is  made,  though  written  fifty  years  ago,  contains, 
i 1 my  opinion,  more  sound  practical  political  economy,  adapted 
t)our  country,  and  better  calculated  to  make  it  prosperous, 
i idependent  and  happy,  than  all  the  books  that  have  been 
Irought  from  Europe,  since  Columbus’s  great  discovery.  Still, 
i is  very  little  known.  Few  have  read  it,  and  vast  numbers 
r ever  heard  of  it.  M’Culloch’s  writings  arc  common  among 
is,  in  various  forms;  in  large  commercial  dictionaries,  formi- 
cable  volumes  on  statistics,  and  in  cheap  pamphlets  on  com- 
iierce,  all  bountifully  interlarded  with  fee  trade.  Great 

i iterest  is  taken  in  their  republication  here.  Perhaps  it  is 
f roper  we  should  show  our  gratitude  in  this  way.  As  the 
fee  trade  portion  was  entirely  useless  at  home,  it  must  have 
leen  intended  solely  for  exportation  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
cf  this  and  other  countries.  Would  it  not  be  well,  as  an  anti- 
cote  to  the  destructive  theories,  that  are  so  industriously  propo- 
g ated  by  those  who  preach  for  “ our  good,  and  mean  their  own,” 
t)  republish  the  masterly  report  referred  to,  especially  the  part 
^'■hich  relates  to  agriculture,  and  procure  its  insertion  in  our 
£ gricultural  periodicals '? 

British  agents  are  now  among  us,  full  of  reasons,  which  they 
ceal  out  with  great  promptitude ; and  not  a few  are  deceived. 

.^hey  contend,  we  are  too  young  a nation  to  manufacture ; 
c ur  population  too  sparse,  labor  too  high  that  factories  are 
destructive  to  health  and  morals;  and  they  never  forget  to 

fi  rm,  and  thus  throw  money  into  his  hands,  and  give  spirit  and  energy  to  his 
cilture,”  And  again  : Those  who  wish  to  make  agriculture  flourish  in  any 

c )untry,  can  have  no  hope  of  succeeding,  but  by  bringing  commerce  and  manu- 
fi  ctures  toiler  aid.  Taking  from  the  farmer  his  superfluous  produce,  gives 
s )irit  to  his  operations,  and  life  and  activity  to  his  mind.’^ 

President  Cooper,  in  his  Principles  of  Politkal  Economy,  is  not  less  pointed 
aid  strong: — “Our  agriculturists  want  a home  market.  Manufactures  would 
5 ippiy  it.  Agriculture  at  great  distances  from  sea  ports  languishes,  for  vvarit 
o;  this.  Great  Britain  exhibits  an  instance  of  unexampled  power  and  wealth, 
I y means  of  an  agriculture,  greatly  dependent  on  a sy.^tem  of  manufactures, 
a id  her  agriculture  thus  situated  is  the  best  in  the  world,  though  still  capable  d 
g eat  improvement.” 

The  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson  is  not  less  clear  and  dei  ided.  “ We  have  cx- 
ferienced,  that  there  exists  both  profligacy  and  power  enough,  to  exclude 
ns  from  the  field  of  interchange  with  other  nations;  that  to  be  independent 
f »r  the  comforts  of  life,  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must  now 
j lace  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist.”  “ The  grand  enquiry 
row  is,  shall  yon  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a 
f »reign  nation  ? lie,  therefore,  who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures, 
r lUst  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a dependence  on  that  nation,  or  to  be  clothed 

ii  skins,  and  to  live  like  wild  beasts,  in  dens,  and  caverns.  J am  proud  to  say^  I 
a n not  one  of  thene.” 

* The  exports  of  cotton  goods,  from  England  to  India  in  ISofl,  were  stated 
to  be  over  ten  millions  of  dollars,  though  labor  is  six  times  as  high  in  England 
at  in  India.  They  once  derived  nearly  all  their  cotti»n  fabrics  from  India. 
1 hey  were  then  young,  but  did  not  choose  always  to  continue  young. 
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nrg^3j  that  impost  duties  are  taxes  on  the  consumer,  it  is  over- 
looked, that  England  was  once  a beginner,  and  young  in  all 
that  appertains  to  the  arts ; that  though  we  have  a scattered 
population,  our  large  towns  are  numerous ; and  that  our  popu- 
lous cities  vie  with  theirs,  excepting  only  London  ; and  that 
wages  in  England  are  six  times  as  high  as  in  India  ; and  that 
that  they  now  boast  that  British  skill  and  machinery  enables 
them  to  transport  their  cotton  half  round  the  globe,  manufac- 
ture and  return  it,  and  undersell  the  Asiatics  in  their  own 
markets  ; that  British  statistics  demonstrate  that  crime  is  less 
frequent,  and  that  the  average  of  human  life  is  greater  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  the  whole  class  of  our  highly  protected  domestic  man- 
ufacturered  articles  have  declined  in  price,  and  are  so  reduced 
as  to  admit  of  exportation,*  and  successful  competition  with  Bri- 
tish fabrics,  wherever  they  are  admitted  on  equal  terms.  Not- 
withstanding indisputable  facts  like  these ; an  infiuence  has 
prevailed  that  has  procured  an  addition  to  the  list  of  duty  free 
articles,  since  which,  our  importations  of  this  class  of  articles 
have  swelled  from  eleven,  twelve  and  fourteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum,  to  sixty,  seventy,  and,  in  one  year,  to  over  ninety- 
two  millions  of  dollars.  In  fact,  since  1833,  the  year  our  protec- 
tive policy  was  abandoned,  tlic  increased  importations  of  duty 
free  articles  alone,  have  amounted  to  more  than  three  fnindred 
millions  of  dollars ; a sum  sufficient  to  redeem  the  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  of  oiir  stocks,  now  held  in  England — 
pay  the  debt  which  is  owed  by  the  merchants,  of  from  forty  to 
sixty  millions,  and  afford  in  addition,  ample  means  to  enable 
our  banks  to  extend  liberal  accommodations  to  every  deservin^j" 
business  man  in  the  country.  Unfortunately,  most  of  these 
articles  were  mere  luxuries,  such  as  silks  and  laces,  and  wines, 
which  were  soon  consumed,  adding  nothing  to  the  permanent 
wealth  of  the  country.  Nearly  all  were  such  as  we  might 
Jiave  disjoensed  zvith,  or  jJroduced  within  ourselves. 

I am  aware,  that  the  painful  embarrassments  under  which 
we  have  agonized,  have  been  attributed  to  other  causes.  To 
imprudent  banking  operations — interference  with  our  curren- 
cy— and  extravagant  speculations,  <fcc.  I shall  not  attempt 
to  show  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong.  This  is  a family 


Exports  of  American  Manufactures  to  foreiffn  countries. 
1835,  - - - . . 

J 836, 

1837,  


$7,694,073 
6,107,528 
7,136,997 
8,397,078 

Amounting  in  4 years  to  - - $29,335,676 

See  Treasury  Report,  Dec.  24tii,  1839.  Tliis  is  about  twice  the  value  of  the 
flour  exported  from  all  tlie  grain  growing  states  in  the  Union,  during  t!i«  same 
period. 
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affair  ; and  occasional  missteps  and  impolitic  measures  will 
occur  ; they  arc  incidental  to  our  form  of  government,  tlie 
offspring  of  its  most  valued  characteristic,  its  freedom ; and 
in  all  time  to  come  they  will,  while  our  liberty  lasts,  be  liable 
to  occur,  from  the  inconsiderate  contests  between  conflicting 
parties.  But  I plant  myself  on  this  broad  immoveable  position, 
that  if,  after  England  refused  a fair  exchange  of  productions, 
we  had  resorted  to  countervailing  legislation  against  British 
manufactures,  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  corn  laws  against 
American  productions,  we  should  not  at  this  time  be  pressed 
with  an  enormous  and  frightful  foreign  debt  on  interest,’"  which 
can  be  paid  with  nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  or  such  com- 
modities as  will  command  them  in  tlic  markets  of  the  world. 
No,  our  bank  vaults  would  have  overflowetl  with  specie,  for  in 
our  home  transactions  it  is  only  occasionally  required  ; wo 
should  not  have  been  arrayed  in  silk,  and  flushed  with  wine, 
but  we  should  have  been  freed  from  that  incubus  of  a foreign 
debt,  which  presses  us  down ; we  should  have  been  at  this 
time  in  the  full  fruition  of  genuine  republican  i?idcpc?idc7ice. 
Insure  to  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers  the  home  market, 
and  before  the  foreign  fabrics,  now  in  the  country  arc  con- 
sumed, their  places  will  be  more  than  filled  by  American  in- 
dustry. The  late  war  forced  us  back  on  our  own  domestic 
resources.  In  two  years,  the  cotton  machinery,  which  had 
required  the  twenty  previous  years  to  construct,  was  more  than 
doubled.  The  history  of  productive  industry  does  not  afford  a 
parallel.  Even  our  competitors  speak  in  language  of  admira- 
tion of  our  achievement sf;  and  occasionally  seem  disposed  to 
become  themselves  joint  sharers  in  the  honor,  because  we  are 
descendants  of  Englishmen. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  from  the  time  we  were  colo7iics,X  to 
this  day.  Great  Britain  has  been  devising  means  to  obstruct 
and  demolish  our  manufactures.  Their  late  journals  abound 
with  matter  confirming  the  position.  In  one  of  them  it  is  rc- 

* The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  last  report  on  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  debt,  has  these  words:  “ It  is  believed,  that  w.thiii  a few  years  past,  an 
annual  tax  or  drain  on  this  cotintry  has  thus  been  created,  equal  to  twelve  or 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  facts  disclosed,  with  a little  rellection,  will 
show  our  farmers  that  Great  Britain  through  the  Bank  of  England,  has  the 
power  to  depress  the  price  of  the  only  commodities  which  \ve  have  to  pay  this 
enormous  annual  demand,  which  she  holds  against  us.”  Is  it  not  time  to  look 

around  us?  . 

t The  annual  amount  of  our  manufactures,  according  to  i itkm,  were  esti- 
mated in  1835,  from  325  to  350  millions  of  dollars.  _ rr»  I- 

t “ A petty  hat  manufactory  of  Massachusetts  excited  the  jealousy  of  Parlia- 
ment a century  ago.”  ...  r 

“ In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  erection  of  furnaces  for  slitting  iron  in  Bri- 
tish America  was  prohibited.”  i 

“ Lord  Chatham,  in  1770,  expressed  great  alarm  at  our  effurts  to  manulac- 

ture.” 
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marked— a.s  exchanges  on  the  continent  arc  against  us,  (Eng- 
land,) and  as  our  (British)  oxjiorts  of  manufactures ////7//rr,  are 
‘‘scarce  worthy  of  being  taken  into  account,”  and  ‘-as  the  last 
3Tar  nothing  was  shipped  to  the  corn  growing  distiicts,”  (thi.s 
is  the  very  ranguage,)  shipments  of  their  rnanufoctures  to  the 
United  States  are  recommended  “ for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
ready  QnoneyP  Yes,  it  is  the  yellow  corn,  the  little  gold  and 
silver  ?ce  have  left,  they  want— and  for  what  ? To  snp})ly, 
(say  they)  the  deficiencies  caused  by  remittances  for  continen- 
tal gram ! And  the  London  (Spectator,  of  the  19th  of  October 
lastj  has  these  words  : “ It  appears  that  immense  quanlities  ot 
merchandise  have,  within  a month,  Iiecii  sold  at  auction,  in 
New-York  and  Philadelphia,  at  low'  prices,  on  account  of  the 
English  owners;”  thus  efiecting  a double  purpose,  liquidating 
their  continental  balance,  and' crippling  American  manufac- 
tures. Their  continental  neighbors  have  learned  wisdom  ; 
their  political  economy  is  ahead  of  ours.  They  have  taken 
care  oX  their  manufacturers,^  by  securing  to  them  their 
market,  while  we  alone  are  the  solitary  victims  of  this  de- 
structive policy.  The  same  paper  sa\'S,  our  elforts  to  pay 
our  debts  to  that  country,  (England,)  “arc  combined  with 
operations  to  incur  fresh  liabilities,  and  the  same  vessel  which 
carries  bullion,  and  bills  of  exchange,  representing  produce 
shipped,  also  brings  bonds  and  post  notes,  and  other  promises 
to  pay  exorbitantly  for  ready  accommodations.”  “ Tlic  pur- 
chaser of  the  cheap  goods,  (says  the  same  writer.)  is  the 
gainer  ; but  an  additional  pressure  is  put  upon  the  American 
money  market,”  Yes,  our  stocks,  bonds,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  post  notes,  are  sent  and  sold  at  “ exorhitanf  sacrifices,  to 
meet  the  deficiencies  created  by  the  glorious  cheap  bargains 
our  auction  rooms  afibrd  ! mostly  mere  luxuries,  or  articles 
which  our  own  manufacturers  would  gladly  supply,  for  we 
have  the  material  and  the  skill  to  make  them.  How  stands 
the  farmer  ? The  manufacturer  is  deprived  of  the  means  of 
purchasing  his  produce  ; the  money  has  gone  to  England,  and 
his  fiibrics  are  on  his  hands.  The  farmer’s  wool  he  docs  not 
want,  his  customers  have  all  bought  cheaj)  cloths,  made  from 
the  fleeces  of  old  England.  But  we  have  the  cheering  conso- 
lation, that  the  goods  are  cheap  ; but  the  London  journal  most 

* They  have  been  guided  by  the  policy  Mr.  Calhoun  recommended  us  to 
pursue,  soon  after  the  war,  an  extract  of  which  is  subjoined.  “ Nothing  but  a 
stimulus  is  wanted,  to  induce,  and  enable  us,  to  make  a proper  use  of  our  do- 
mestic riches.  But  men  of  skill,  and  men  of  capital,  fear  to  begin  ; lest  on  the 
return  of  peace  they  should  be  exposed,  in  the  weakness  and  infancy  of  their 
undertakings,  to  contend  with  the  overwhelming  capital  and  skill  of  European 
powers,  PARTICULARLY  OF  Gkeat  Biutais.” — J.  C.  Calhouns  Speech,  April 
1816. 
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(i\Uv  pays,  (HI  a>J(Utional  prc.<isure  is  put  on  (he  moncij  mar- 
/.  e/.'*’ 

'riie  elFect  of  these  operations  is  little  understood.  Bank 
hills  are  the  measure  and  medium  of  all  our  business  transac- 
tions. If  they  are  wanting,  business  comes  to  a stand,  and 
t!  ibulation  follows.  They  are  based  on  and  proportioned  to 
OLir  specie.  Our  circulation  of  bank  bills  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  in  proportion  to  our  specie,  at  all  times. 

I;  ix,  eight  or  ten  dollars,  circulate  in  paper,  for  every  specie 
dollar.  In  England  their  standard  is  about  three  to  one. 

^ oppose  then  a million  of  dollars  in  specie  are  abstracted  from 
t lis  country  by  the  sale  of  cheap  British  goods.  In  the  above 
) roportion,  six  millions  of  money  is  taken  frem  the  business 
1 len  of  our  country,  from  our  circulation,  and  three  millions 
rdded  to  the  circulation  of  England,  to  be  employed  in  making 
1 lore  cheap  goods,  and  our  state  securities,  bonds,  post  notes, 
go  out  by  the  same  sliip,  that  carries  the  specie  obtained 
I y the  cheap  goods,  to  buy  back  a part  or  all  of  the  same 
1 loney  or  credit,  and  to  be  sold  at  almost  any  price  they  name, 
t ) meet  the  deficiency.  Here  is  the  lever  and  screw  combined, 
j ressing  upon  us  together.  Could  human  genius  devise  a 
i iore  perfect  plan  to  grind  us  down  than  this  } The  Bank  of 
1 ‘England  is  the  mighty  engine  that  directs  and  controls  all  the 
monied  concerns  of  that  kingdom.  Archimides  with  his  lever 
^aid,  give  me  a place  to  stand,  and  I will  move  the  world. 
The  President  of  the  Bank  of  England  occupies  the  very  spot. 
Hut  we  have  their  goods  cheapo  and  how  lung  shall  we  con- 
tinue to  get  them  cheap?  The  American  manufacturer  is 
{ xpirh}g^  under  this  process.  When  his  destruction  is  sealed, 
(he  foreigner  has  no  competitor;  he  can  then  dictate  his  own 
jirices.t  Mr.  Brougham  stated  openly  on  the  floor  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  it  was  policy,  at  the  close  of  our  late  war,  to  incur 
OjIossow  their  exportations  to  the  United  States,  to  stifle  in 
(he  cradle  our  rising  manufactures. 

The  unchangeable  maxim  which  Great  Britain  has  acted 
upon  for  centuries,  is  to  buy  nothing  she  can  manufacture  or 

* Shirtings  of  American  manufacture,  that  sold  formerly  at  25  cents  per  yard, 
lave  within  a few  days  been  sacrificed  in  the  New-York  market,  at  4 cents  per 
yard  ; and  I have  it  from  good  authority,  that  by  the  quantity,  they  may  now 
I »e  liad  at  3 1-2  cents  per  yard,  in  Philadelphia.  Is  it  for  tlie  interest  of  the 
larraer  to  have  the  manufacturer  thus  murdered  ? Free  trade  may  so  contend, 
1 »ut  common  sense  never  can  become  a convert  to  such  a suicidal  creed. 

t Till  1830,  no  less  a sum  than  300,000  pounds  sterling,  or  about  $1,500,000, 
• vas  expended  annually  by  the  British  government  in  bounties,  on  making  and 
( xpor/m^  Irish  linens,  being  one  seventh  of  their  total  value.  These  linens, 
1 hus  made  cheap,  were  sent  to  the  United  Stales  to  compete  with  our  infant 
linen  manufactures,  protected  by  a mere  nominal  duty.  Could  the  farmer 
( ver  hope  for  a market  for  his  flax  in  such  a state  of  things  ? Is  it  a wonder 
1 hat  the  growing  of  flax  is  abandoned  ? 
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grow.  Cheap  never  comes  into  the  account;  ]>rohlhilorij 
^laics*  reach  the  most  trifling  articles,  enforced  by  pains  and 
penalties.  She  advises  us  to  a contrary  course.  Shall  wc 
blindly  follow  the  advice  of  our  rival,  or  take  wisdom  from 
her  example.  And  it  the  latter,  wlicii  shall  we  begin  ? M ho 
shall  go  forward  ? The  merchant,  who  has  jireaclied  free 
trade  all  his  life,  though  a convert,  (for  many  have  recently 
become  such,)  would  be  an  awkward  advocate.  The  nianufac- 
turer  is  disheartened.  He  has  been  taunted  and  abused,  as 
the  robber  of  the  consumer,  to  fill  his  own  pockets.  This  has 
been  reiterated  again  and  again,  and  in  the  face  of  facts  plain 
as  the  noonday.  For  contradiction  is  defied,  when  it  is  as- 
serted, that  not  a single  solitary  article  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture can  be  named,  that  docs  not  come  cheaper  to  the  consu- 
mer than  the  imported,  if  it  can  be  found  on  the  list  of  those 
articles  which  were  early  and  adequately  protected.!  Coarse 
cotton  goods,  by  a duty  imposed  soon  after  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  averaged  about  SO  per  cent.,  one  ot  the  highest  duties 
ever  imposed  by  our  government — more  than  three  times  the 
duty  on  woollens,  and  more  than  five  times  the  duty  on  linens. 
Coarse  cotton  cloths  fell  in  their  prices,  in  a short  time,  from 
twenty-five  to  eight  cents  per  yard.  No  considerable  deduc- 
tions have  attended  linens,  and  the  demand  for  flax  has  almost 
ceased.  And  the  quantity  now  raised  is  estimated  to  be  less 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  duties  on  imported  hats, 
leather,  and  cabinet  ware,:  were  among  the  next  highest,  and 


* Tlie  British  prohibitions  on  .Vilk,  lasled  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  _ 

I*  Parliamc»»l,  besides  granting  toSirlhomas  Lamb,  lor  a considerable  lime, 

Illie  exciu-sive  privilege  ot  using  machinery  he  had  procured  from  abroad,  al?o 

bestowed  on  liini  $67,200,  as  a compensation  for  the  great  benefits  he  had  con- 
ferred on  the  nation. 

After  all  that  ha?  been  done  to  establish  their  silk  manufaclures,  they  even 
now  deem  it  good  policy  to  protect  them  hy  a duty,  ^^diich  Dr.  Ure  says. 

] amounts  to  35  per  cent.  By  our  Compromise  Act  ot  1833,  the  duties  on  all 

I our  young  manufactures,  are  indiscriminately  to  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent. 

1 Was  lliere  ever  before  such  fullv  in  legislation? 

' t One  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  yards,  of  cotton  prints,  are  estimate 

I to  have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  the  year  ending  April,  1836.  in  1827 

, tliey  were  estimated  at  only  fourteen  millions. 

* In  1827  we  paid  a duty  ofl5  per  cent.,  and  then  sold  our  cotton  goods  in 

i Canada,  cheaper  than  the  English  sold  theirs,  that  paid  no  duty,  and  in  1834 

euccessfully  competed  with  the  British  in  Calcutta,  against  a duty  of  IC  per 


cent,  in  their  favor. 

1‘he  first  cotton  mill,  with  Arkwright’s  machinery,  was  erected  in  Rhode 
Island,  in  17D1.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  only  1000  bales  of  cotton  were 
manufactured  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  ten  years  subsequent,  90  times 
that  amount  was  manufactured;  the  exclusion  of  foreign  cotton  goods,  growing 
out  of  tlie  war,  brought  skill  and  capita!  to  bear,  and  factories  rose  like  exhala- 
tions.—Report  of  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  Feb.  13,  1816, 

t Cut  nails  arc  another  article  that  received  early  protection  ; the  duty  is 
about  equal  to  their  cost.  Mr.  Everett  remarks  in  his  address  before  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  in  1831,  as  follows;  “I  find  hy  the  Treasury  Report,  just  pub- 
lished, tbat  one  and  a half  millions  of  pounds  of  nails  were  exported  from  the 
United  Stales,  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  past  year. 
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lliesc,  with  cotioiis,  arc  now  so  cheap,  and  so  perfect,  that  they 
siicccssl'iilly  compete,  in  foreign  marlccts,  with  the  cheapest 
and  best  mmmfaclurcs  of  Knrope,  after  supplying  our  home 
demand,  which  is  not  less  than  eighty  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum.  And  cotton  goods  have  become  an  important  article 
in  the  list  of  exports,  amounting  in  183S,  according  to  our  last 
treasury  report,  to  .s3,758,(KK) ; exceeding  in  value  our  whole 
exports'of  llour,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn,  for  the  same  year,  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  And  our  whole  exi>orts  of  manidactures 
the  same  year  equalled  .v;8, 31)7, 078.  Facts  like  these  weighed 
iiotliing.  The  sacrifrcc  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  shrine  of 
free  trade  was  determined  on.  In  1833,  as  has  been  stated, 
some  few  articles,  such  as  silks,  laces,  6cc.,  chiefly  luxuries, 
w(;re  freed  from  duties  altogether,  and  the  duties  on  the  resi* 
due  were  reduced.  The  articles  made  entirely  free  from 
duty,  atford  a specimen  of  free  trade  which  is  scarcely  credible. 
During  the  tour  years  immediately  preceding  ISdS^the  whole 
imports  of  this  class  of  articles  amounted  only  to  $772,257,824, 
about  thirteen  millions  per  annum.  In  the  four  years  imme- 
diately succeeding  1833  they  amounted  to  $307,631,18o,  over 
seventy-six  millions^  of  dollars  per  annum,  increasing  by 
this  free  trade  operation,  our  imports  of  dutyfree  articles  about 
six  fold. 

If  neither  the  merchant  nor  the  menutacturcr  have  the 
power  to  relieve  their  country,  it  is  required  of  the  tanners, 
the  lords  of  the  soil  — those  who  have  the  deepest  interest  in  its 
wellarc,  to  stand  forth.  They  have  begun  to  share  in  the 
sntrerings  in  their  depredating  produce,  and  though  last  to 
led  they  may  be  assured  they  are  destined  to  become  fnll  par 
tidpators.  Delay  accumulates  the  evils  ;f  every  steam  packet 
which  arrives,  brings  from  one  to  two  millions  of  dollars  in. 
qoods,  to  he  forced  into  our  market  by  the  foreign  agent,  with 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  The  great  and  powerful  farm- 
ing: interest  of  the  country,  have  only  to  vd//  it,  and  make  thal 
n-Ul  know  n,  and  our  legislators  dare  not  disobey.  Bring  free 
trade  to  the  ordeal  of  the  ballot,  and  reformation  is  accom- 
plished. Prohibit  all  those  fabrics  of  necessity  wm  can  make, 
and  draw  our  revenue  from  duties  on  foreign  luxuries,  until 
iusticc  is  done  us  : until  equitable  interchanges  are  established 

+ In  iiriler,  it'  [Hibsible,  (o  present  a elearmul  niKMiMivocal  view  ofonr  situation 
nmi  relations,  as  a nation.  Ihave  given  a lull  table  of  our  foreign  commerce 
fur  leu  years.  It  will  atford  the  materials  for  interesiing  rellectimi,  to  every 
man  w ho  is  an  Ameriran.  I beg  the  larmers  to  ponder  upon  it.  It  is  appended 

to  lliis  address.  ^ 

I “ By  means  of  debis  incurred  for  foreign  manufactures,  wc  cire  alrnost 

asuin  become  colonies;  we  are  too  much  under  tlic  influence  indirectly  ot 
Brili.sli  merchants  and  British  agents.  Wc  arc  not  an  mdependent  people. 
Manufactures  among  us  would  tend  to  correct  this,  and  give  a stronger  tone  ot 
nationality  at  home. ’’--Thomas  Cooper’s  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
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with  every  nation  with  wdiich  v:e  have  intercourse.*  A con- 
venient, steady  and  ample  market  will  thereby  be  insured  for 
the  surplus  productions  of  our  fields  and  our  gardens,  our 
factories  and  our  workshops,  “ the  general  welfare,’’  promoted, 
and  our  independencet  established,  upon  a basis  solid  and 
enduring. 

• When  a nation  imposes  high  duties  on  our  productions,  or  prohibits  them 
altogether,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  do  the  same  by  them  ; first  burdening, 
or  excluding  those  productions  which  they  bring  here  in  competition  with 
our  own,  of  the  same  kind;  selecting  next  such  manufactures,  as  we  take 
from  them  in  greatest  quantity,  and  \\  hich  at  the  same  lime  we  could  the  soonest 
furnish  to  ourselves,  or  obtain  from  other  countries,  imposing  on  them  duliei 
light  at  first,  but  heavier  and  heavier  afterwards,  as  other  channels  of  supply 
open. 

"Such  duties,  having  the  effect  of  Indirect  encouragement  to  domestic  manu- 
faclures,  of  the  same  kind,  may  induce  the  manufacturer  to  come  himself  into 
these  states,  where  cheaper  subsistence,  equal  laws,  and  a vent  for  his  wares, 
free  of  duty,  may  insure  him  the  highest  profits  from  his  skill,  and  industry. 
The  oppressions  of  our  agriculture  in  foreign  parts,  would  then  be  made  the 
occasion  of  relieving  it  from  a dependence  on  the  councils  and  conduct  of 
others,  and  of  producing  arts,  manufactures,  and  population  at  home.” — Jeffer' 
son’s  Report  on  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  in  foreign  countries. 

t "VVlien  our  manufactures  are  grown  to  a certain  perfection,  as  they  soon 
will  under  the  fostering  care  of  government,  we  will  no  longer  experience 
those  evils.  The  farmer  \\ill  find  a ready  market  for  his  surplus  produce ; 
and  what  is  almost  of  equal  consequence,  a certain  and  cheap  supply  of  all 
bit  wants.” 

"Thus  situated,  the  storm  m\t  beat  without,  but  withik  AtL  wiEi 
B*  quiXT  AND  SAFE.” — J.  C.  Calhoun’s  Speech,  April  1816. 
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